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Tue editor of the Slandard (Baptist) has a personal 
liking for Prof. Foster, but he states, not unkindly, the 
difficulty as follows: ‘Given this. learned, delightful, 
religious iconoclast, who undoubtedly believes he is a 
faith builder, but who, while helping a few people of a 
peculiar mental type, is regarded as tearing out from 
under many others their religious foundations, who is 
manufacturing and demolishing men of straw labelled 
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with names which are sacred,—given such a teacher, and 
project him into the religious life of a democratic denomi- 
nation like our own, let him continue to publish his de- 
structive views with sufficient regularity to maintain 
constant turmoil, and there are provided all the necessary 
elements for denominational division. That for years 
there has been no serious split is tribute alike to the 
personal character of the university teacher and to the 
forbearance of the Baptists of Chicago.’’ He does not, 
however, think that the Baptist ministers of Chicago 
could settle anything by a vote. A “masterly inactivity” 
seems to him a better policy. 


wt 


PRESIDENT Tart makes his summer home in New 
England in the ancient town of Beverly, Mass. He will 
find there many things to his liking, and we hope that the 
descendants of the Puritans, Orthodox and Unitarian, 
will respect his natural desire for seclusion and for rest. 
After these strenuous days in Washington are over and 
Congress adjourns, he will need to be treated with con- 
sideration by his fellow-citizens. Whether he shall 
play golf, or go to church, or take his recreation on land 
or sea, it will be a recommendation for the people and 
the place if he is made to feel that he is loved, honored, 
and respected by people who respect themselves enough 
to shield him from annoyance of every kind. 


ad 


Tue ghastly tragedy in New York brought to light by 
the finding of the dead body of a young woman in the 
room of an educated Chinaman gives emphasis once more 
to the oft-repeated warning that young women and girls 
had better leave the Christianizing of Oriental men to 
their fathers, mothers, and brothers. The best and 
most enlightened Oriental men regard our treatment of 
women and our social customs as indications of a moral 
license and degeneration which at home and among their 
fellows they deride and condemn. Young Chinamen 
seek beautiful missionaries to learn the English language 
and to enjoy the society of an American woman. ‘There 
have been many unpublished episodes of romance, of 
moral perversity, and of crime which ought to make 
the leaders of missions condemn and forbid any free and 
unchaperoned social relations with Asiatic foreigners. 
The Turk would toss his wife into the Bosphorus if she 
did what he would encourage an American girl to do and 
think it no harm. 

ed 


THE Prison Reform League is investigating the treat- 
ment of prisoners in prisons and camps. While there 
has been great improvement in the treatment of prisoners, 
especially in some of the Northern States, there are many 
places where the most brutal methods of discipline are 
still in force, and, worst of all, there are localities where 
there is dicker and trade in prisoners. It is alleged that 
in some cases this descends to the level of the most brutal 
traffic in women, who are made slaves in some of our large 
cities. The relations between a brutal prisoner and a 
jailer who gets his place because he likes the job and has 
a pull with the lowest order of politician, tends always to 
reduce the jailer and his victim to a common level of 
brutish depravity. 
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WE have in hand a pamphlet published a little more 
than a hundred years ago in which the governor of 
New York and certain members of the legislature of 
that city are accused of bribery and corruption in con- 
nection with the establishment of the Merchants’ Bank. 
In the protest it was stated that in the city of New York 
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there was specie to the amount of $1,375,000, and three 
banks already established with a capital of $4,950,000, 
and that therefore there was already in circulation more 
money than could be used in legitimate business! To 
increase the amount was to increase harmful specula- 
tion and to reduce, as already had been done, the value 
of the stock of the banks already established. By the 
action of the governor and the legislature confidence 
had been shaken and all the agricultural, industrial, and 
political enterprises of the country had received detri- 
ment! What a contrast to the present time when one 
bank may in one day handle more money than was in 
existence in the United States one hundred years ago. 


The People. 


We hear and read much in these days about “the 
people.’’ Sometimes they are described as degenerate, 
a mere mob of human beings scrambling for the things 
that support life, or treading one another down in their 
eagerness to secure what they consider the prizes. But 
by another set of speakers and writers ‘“‘the people”’ 
are regarded and spoken of as being the source, stay, 
support, and energizer of all things that are good and 
great in the life of nations. It is just now a fashion to 
describe ‘‘the people’ as being deprived of their rights 
and liberties, of the just rewards of labor, and the oppor- 
tunities which ought to come to everybody who inhabits 
the earth. By the machinations, the chicanery, and the 
cunning exploits of men who are supposed to be endowed 
with a Satanic sagacity, they are cheated, robbed, beaten 
down, and deprived of their lawful inheritance. 

When we attempt to find the people, to describe them, 
number them, and discover in what way they differ 
from the men and women who are evil-minded, over- 
powering, lawless, and oppressive, there are difficulties 
in the way. Are the people the men and women who 
work with their hands for their dole of daily bread? If 
so, do they cease to be of the people when they begin 
to work with their brains and use their hands for ath- 
letic sports? Or are the people the vast array of farm- 
ers with their wives and children, who work in con- 
tact with the soil and produce that with which we are 
fed, clothed, and sheltered? If so, do they cease to be 
of the people when, instead of ploughing and digging, 
they begin to buy and sell? Or are the people those 
who, with pen and pencil and typewriter or with the 
implements of the artist and the artisan, do the lighter 
work of the business world and assist in making our 
homes and cities more habitable and beautiful? If so, 
do they cease to be of the people when they become stu- 
dents and explorers and scientific investigators and 
teachers in schools and colleges? Are the people mostly 
men, or are they women? Are they married, or are they 
single? 

He who seeks to find the people and set bounds to 
their habitation; who seeks also to discover who are 
responsible for the cares, the burdens, the wrongs, and 
the sins which afflict them, will discover that there is no 
social rank or stratum ‘that does not include faults in 
the make-up of character. There is no class, high, low, 
or middle, which does not have its sneak thieves and its 
courageous robbers, its panders to sin, and its adroit 
contrivers within its own ranks. Some of the worst 
robbers are the men who have most recently escaped 
from the ranks of the ill-paid toilers at the bottom of 
the social scale. ‘The most bland swindlers who are rich 
are those who learned to make small gains with petty 
deceits when they were poor. 

From the tramp on the highways and the ne’er-do- 
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well in the streets up to the very highest social and civic 
ranks, including churches, universities, and colleges, 
there are to be found those who are unfaithful to the 
best standards of the families in which they were born 
and the neighborhoods in which they were educated. 
In all the scandals and disorders which afflict govern- 
ment and society the people are involved. If legisla- 
tors are bought, somebody buys them. If ministers are 
beguiled, somebody tempts them, and the troubles of 
the world do not come from any scheming powerful 
class that stands apart from the people. 

The cleansing process which is due, and is going on, 
and which was greatly needed, must include all classes. 
The corporations need it, and so do the labor unions. 
The churches must take their share of it, and so also 
must socialism, both Christian and unchristian. ‘The 
talk about the people and some set of men who are not 
of the people, but who are depriving the people of that 
which belongs to them, is irrational and not humani- 
tarian. Every one of us is of the people. Every man, 
woman, and child in the world, rich or poor, wise or 
simple, good or bad, is one of the people. What touches 
the people touches us. What the people do wedo. What 
the people hope for we hope for. What is good for the 
people is good for us; and we have no duty, privilege, or 
opportunity that can separate us finally from the fort- 
unes of the people who are our fathers and mothers, our 
brothers and sisters, our children, lovers, and friends, 
and.our enemies and oppressors also. We, the people, 
have common duties which we cannot avoid, common 
tasks which we cannot escape, and common destinies 
which we must all share together. 


Blossom Time and Seed Time. 


The parable of the sower is one of the most poignant, 
the saddest, the most pregnant of lessons of any in the 
New Testament. The seed scattered by the Great 
Husbandman was the same, all good, all adapted to 
fertility and increase, but the ground upon which it 
fell was of various kinds,—desert, fallow, rocky, thorny, 
weedy, and unfruitful. But wherever it fell it is in- 
structive to note that through sun and rain there was a 
quick growth for a brief season. The plants sprang 
up, blossomed, then withered away unfruitful. The 
blossom time of these luckless plants looked much like 
the blossom time of those growing on good soil with 
depth of earth. 

Peculiarly suggestive is this tragic parable at this 
season, when schools and seminaries and colleges and 
universities are sending forth such multitudes of young 
persons beautifully arrayed for blossom time, march- 
ing, singing, orating, receiving congratulations, honored 
by friends and relatives, commended by teachers and 
professors theoretically with the heart high with hope 
and noble purpose. We may imagine that every student, 
every school boy and girl, goes forth from the door of 
the institution where he or she has been trained with 
“Excelsior’’.on the lips and high courage in the heart. 

_ But, alas! this is far from being the fact. Blossom 
time that shines so bright in the commencement exer- 
cises and renders fond parents and friends so proud 
and exultant is apt to be followed by many disappoint- 
ments, many disillusions. There is often a period of 
groping, of false starts, and taking the back track, a 
period of self-distrust and rude awakening. The young 
aspirant fora brilliant career finds the great world yery 
different from the little one where he lived in an enclosed 
park, nursing ‘the rosiest dreams and. visions. His 
blossom time has fallen on the stony ground of reality, 
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and the first great shock is not only a period of distress, 
it is a period of danger. Do our great institutions of 
learning teach self-knowledge? Do they provide for 
just this transitional time when the visions and dreams 
of the boy are merged in the awakened perceptions 
of the man? Would it not be a chair as valuable to 
society as that of any of the ologies? At this critical 
period when the blossoms of his young hope and aspira- 
tion are falling, he often sees himself of less value to 
the world than he really is, while perhaps heretofore 
he has overestimated his importance. Every educated 
youth who has the understuff of grit and courage and 
true manhood in him is a noble asset to the state. 
It is a grim world, my brothers, for young and ardent” 
hearts, and the boy may grow cynical and bitter before 
the path opens toward that golden seed time that shines 
so brightly before him in his undergraduate days. 
The overplus of life’s blossoms are shaken down by 
rude winds. 

A board of safe and wise people to put youths of 
both sexes on the right track, to advise, suggest, in- 
struct in the most essential knowledge, a knowledge of 
themselves, they cannot discover without direction and 
guidance, would be a blessing of great value. The 
first uncertain and wavering steps of the neophyte 
in life often lead to crooked ways that blight a fair 
harvest. It is a greater evil that hope, imagination, 
faith, and confidence should be tainted, be killed in the 
generous, ardent time of youth, than that the body 
should be maimed. Every day we see young minds that 
have been scorched by worldliness before life has taught 
them any of its nobler lessons. 

The college, the school, are nurseries of illusions and 
dreams that belong to blossom time. They are beauti- 
ful, spontaneous, open-hearted. What praise or honor 
can ever equal the worship of the boy’s hero, the girl’s 
heroine, those brilliant beings who are so seldom heard 
of in years to come, who have slipped into obscurity 
like their mates? The great real world of facts and 
things sets us all down hard at last in the place where we 
belong. There were pupils in our class, we thought, 
who might rival Byron or Shelley or Daniel Webster. 
Where are they now? Rolled off into some quiet corner, 
far happier, perhaps, than Byron or Shelley or Daniel 
Webster ever were, while some plain, unnoticed girl, 
some farm boy who sawed wood and swept the rooms 
and ran errands and froze and starved in winter to pay 
for precious learning, has come to the golden seed time, 
the fruition of promise. 

But blosson time in our great and lesser schools is 
not always pure and holy. It has its dark sides, its 
obscure and mysterious aspects. And the moral side 
is still the crux of all teaching. The power to scan Greek 
and Latin verse, to solve the higher mathematical 
problems, may depart in a few years of active life, and 
be forgotten; but the manly and womanly qualities 
attained and strengthened will prove the noblest fruit- 
age. Blossom time is so transient, the fruit so long 
in maturing, the failures in character, as in capacity, 
so numerous, wreckage strewing all the roads of life; 
yet what was ever more nobly devised than our great 
schools and colleges? We look upon them with rev- 
erence and see vast numbers of youth pressing in at 
their doors with a joy nothing else can excite. . 

No human being, no body of men, however wise and 
just, can let the young mind into the full experience 
of the elder. That marvellous story, the ‘Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel,’’ shows us how limited and narrow the 
tender, loving, doting parent may be in respect of his 
son. No, the flower-crowned hero of the little world 
must come to the stream of experience alone, and push 
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his little shallop out into the frothing waves. God 
grant he does not meet with shipwreck, even before 
his garlands have withered. 

Many, from the time of Socrates to our own, have tried 
to fit the old head on young shoulders, but nature has 
a different plan. She seems slyly to love the follies 
and absurd dreams and great expectations of her boys 
and girls. She is indulgent and smiling for a period; 
but the unpardonable sin with her is the misuse of 
her opportunities by minds always unripe, unproductive, 
sterile, that never have advanced beyond the trivial 
beauty of blossom time, that stop growth where school 
and college left them, and so come to no real fruitage, 
,no individual and personal achievement, that uses 
academic training only as a stepping-stone, and stretches 
on to new realms of thought and purpose, new unfolding 
of powers and capacities that bring abundant seed- 
time. ‘The greatest institution of learning is not an ul- 
timate, only tentative, only a means to a larger end that 
shall perhaps create new systems of training, to bring 
the human being to a nobler efficiency for the good of 
the world. 


Current Topics, 


_ THE Senate, by adopting, last Monday, the President’s 
recommendation for an amendment to the tariff bill 
providing for the submission to the States of a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing the federal government to 
levy a tax upon incomes, practically completed its work 
on the measure and advanced it to the conference stage. 
On July 2 the Senate, acting under stress of the party 
leaders, adopted the amendment providing for a tax 
on the net incomes of corporations, also proposed by the 
President. The next struggle over the legislation, which 
the nation is awaiting with feelings that may be said to 
approach impatience will occur in conference between the 
two houses. It is already predicted by persons who 
are credited with being in the confidence of the chief ex- 
ecutive, that the bill in its final form will be vetoed by 
Mr. Taft unless it embodies the reduction in duties to 
which he pledged himself in repeated addresses during 
the campaign that resulted in his election to the highest 
office in the gift of the people. 


ad 


THREE sovereign States—New York, Vermont, and the 
Dominion of Canada—united at the beginning of the 
week in the observance of the tercentenary of the dis- 
covery by Samuel de Champlain of the great inland sea 
that bears hisname. ‘The celebration, in which eminent 
men of America, Canada, and France took part, served to 
emphasize and to bring before the attention of the pres- 
ent generation the extraordinary qualities of race and 
the strange trend of destiny which brought about the 
triumph of the Anglo-Saxon people in the virgin con- 
tinent which had been explored, for the most part, by 
French soldiers, priests, and traders, who had planted in 
the soil of the new world the flower of the civilization of 
old France. The observance also served to bring into 
relief the fact that America is not the product alone of 
English blood and English enterprise, but the amalgam 
of the blood and the enterprise of many nations, among 
which history has written France by no means the least. 
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THE unrest in India was brought home to Britons 
in startling fashion on July 1, when Lieut. Col. Sir 
William Hutt Curzon Wyllie and a Hindoo savant of 
Shanghai were assassinated at a public meeting in the 
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Imperial Institute in London by Madar Lelof Dhingari, 
a Hindoo student. The tragedy was all the more shock- 
ing in that it was enacted as a gathering held under the 
auspices of the National Indian Association, which seeks 
to promote harmony between the governing and the 
governed in India. Lieut. Col. Wyllie, who had served 
as political agent in India for several years, was one of 
the trusted assistants of Viscount Morley, Secretary of 
State for India, in his policy of enlarging the share of the 
native races in the government of the Indian empire. 
Although Dhingari’s crime has not been traced to the di- 
rect promptings of any recognized native organization, it 
has affected adversely the cause for which the Secretary 
for India has fought with consummate ability in Parlia- 
ment and before the tribunal of British public opinion. 
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Russia’s march upon Teheran was foreshadowed at 
the beginning of last week, when it was announced at St. 
Petersburg that the state of unrest in the Persian empire 
was such as to endanger the lives of foreigners at the 
capital. The specific cause for the occupation of Teheran 
by Russian troops, who are now on the way to that city, 
is the advance of an army of Bakhtiari tribesmen, whose 
leaders are suspected of cherishing a secret design to 
dethrone the shah and put one of their own number in 
his stead. The declaration of Russia’s purpose to occupy 
Teheran followed the failure of a joint effort by the 
British and Russian consular officers at the Persian 
capital to induce the Bakhtiaris to suspend their hostile 
movement. The latest activities of the Russian govern- 
ment in Persia are generally understood to have been 
undertaken with the express sanction of the British 
foreign office, which has given Russia a free hand, within 
broad restrictions, in all matters that concern the restora- 
tion of tranquillity in Persia. 
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AY another point in Asia Russian diplomacy, rein- 
forced by battalions, is encountering the decisive oppo- 
sition of Great Britain, acting simultaneously with the 
United States and Austria-Hungary. The State Depart- 
ment at Washington at the beginning of the week gave 
out the information that it has notified China of America’s 
refusal to recognize the recent Russo-Chinese agreement 
for the administration of the Russian railroad area in 
Manchuria, whereby the Russians secure rights of muni- 
cipal government in that territory. Objections similar 
to those offered by the United States have already been 
presented at Pekin by Great Britain and Austria~-Hun- 
gary. ‘The protesting powers take the ground that the 
Russo-Chinese treaty confers upon Russia an exclusive 
status in settlements which should be open to inter- 
national residence on equal terms. ‘The indications are 
that the opposition of the three powers named, to which 
Germany may soon be joined, will result in the nullifica- 
tion of the contested agreement between Russia and 
China. 

wt 


THE territorial expansion of United South Africa in 
the near future is foreshadowed by the favorable progress 
of the project to purchase Rhodesia, south of the Zambesi 
River, in order to annex it directly to the domain of the 
great state which is rising in South Africa. Curiously 
enough, the chief agent in the prospective transaction 
is Gen. Louis Botha, the Boer soldier who opposed 
British domination on many a battlefield during the late 
war, and who is now premier of ‘Transvaal under 
British sovereignty. Gen. Botha is on his way to Lon- 
don to open negotiations with the officers of the com- 
pany, who are reported to be inclined to accept $100,- 
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000,000 for the rights which the corporation now holds 
in the territory in question. It is unlikely that the 
payment of so large an amount will be approved by the 
South African national convention under the authority 
of which Gen. Botha is acting, but it is probable that the 
purchase will be carried through, nevertheless. 


ed 


GERMAN educators are pointing with satisfaction to 
the latest statistics on international education, which 
show that Germany is maintaining its position as the 
most highly educated nation in the world. The per- 
centage of illiteracy in the German empire, these sta- 
tistics show, is one-twentieth of one per centum, as com- 
pared with .1 percent. in Sweden, Norway, and Switzer- 
land, rt per cent. in Great Britain, 4 per cent. in France, 
10.2 per cent. in Belgium, and so on until Roumania is 
reached at the bottom of the list, with a percentage of 
75. The battle against illiteracy among the. great 
nations shows the most positive results in France 
where the percentage of illiteracy in the army has been 
reduced from 19.13 in 1872 to 4.83 in 1905. ‘The highest 
percentage of gain in literacy is shown by Bulgaria, which 
has reduced the proportion of illiterate adults from 70 
per cent. in 1878, the year of its liberation from the 
Turkish yoke, to less than 4o per cent. in 1905,—a result 
which places that country in the foremost rank among 
the Balkan nations. 


: Brevities. 


The Jack-at-all-trades is master of none, for the Jack 
is a rude, clumsy fellow. 


It is within the time to which the memory of man 
runneth back that no Unitarian could be graduated at 
one of the English universities. 


It is well to remember that the men who have a sure 
thing which is to enrich everybody who invests in it 
are in the habit of keeping such things to themselves. 


Carlyle said a true man asks no happiness excepting 
enough to get his work done, but happier still is the man 
whose work is the expression of joyous elements in his 
character. 


The moral sentiments which build up character are 
developed from within: they come out of spiritual 
growth, and not from external commandments and 
injunctions. 


In the war upon the fly be bold; but heed Chaucer’s 
warning and be not too bold, lest you disturb the equilib- 
rium of nature. The house fly is a pest, but many flies 
are useful and should be cherished. 


We do not propose to enter upon a discussion of poli- 
tics: we simply rise to remark that, if things are not as 
they ought to be at the end of the present session of Con- 
gress, there is every reason to believe that things will be 
different about three years hence. 


Mrs. Potiphar wrote to a friend about Rev. Cream- 
cheese that he was giving a course of sermons on the 
various kinds of wood of which Solomon’s Temple was 
made, and his voice was so musical and his gestures so 
wavy she had no doubt he did a great deal of good. 


‘They who denounce the Higher Critics and_ their 
work, when they make statements that are now accepted 
by the majority of learned students of the Bible, lose all 
influence with well-instructed young people, and are re- 
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sponsible in great measure for their indifference to the 
church. 


The American Israelite holds that God has given to the 
Jew “‘a higher truth than has been given to the members 
of any other faith.’”’ We admit that Judaism is higher 
than some forms of Christianity; we cannot consent to 
the statement that it is higher than any form of 
Christianity. 


Letters to the Editor, 


An Addition. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The note of Rev. Austin S. Garver in the Christian 
Register of June 17, calling attention to the fact that 
Clark College is ‘‘a college of a new kind,” is gratifying 
to all those who know of its steady progress since its 
organization, and who are interested in every word that 
helps to make its sphere of usefulness a wider one. Had 
it been Mr. Garver’s privilege, as it has been mine, to 
observe the workings of the college during these years 
from the inside, he would have added to his first para- 
graph, which he concludes by saying, ‘‘It owes its unique 
character to the practical wisdom and splendid organ- 
izing ability of Carroll D. Wright,” the words ‘‘and to 
the untiring and whole-hearted devotion of Dean Rufus 
C. Bentley.”’ 

No one will fail to recognize the great debt that the 
college to-day owes to its first president. His service 
consisted mainly in two things,—first, in bringing the 
college a name and securing it the recognition that: his 
own reputation won for it from the start; and, second, 
in putting at its disposal that ‘‘splendid organizing 
ability’? which Mr. Garver so justly praises. But it 
was not President Wright who in fullest measure gave 
Clark College its unique character as an educational 
institution. ‘The credit for this belongs far above all 
others to Mr. Bentley, who has toiled early and late, in 
season and out of season,—in all these seven years he 
has never taken a summer’s vacation,—with a consum- 
ing zeal for the success of his ideal college. His col- 
leagues do not always agree with Dean Bentley, but 
there is no man for whom they entertain a more sincere 
and abiding regard, and whom they are gladder to honor 
for the unselfish service he has rendered. 

A MEMBER OF THE FACULTY. 


Conventionalized Worship. 


BY NINA MOORE ‘TIFFANY. 


Hundreds of young girls, studying design in our art 
schools to-day, are capturing the flowers of the field, 
the beasts of the earth, and the fowls of the air to place 
them immortalized upon our walls, around our fireplaces, 
on pillows for our heads, or on carpets for our feet. In 
the process the jonquil, the beetle, the dragon-fly, or the 
stork is drawn and redrawn, reduced to one tint, or two 
or three, and subjected to a severe course of elimination 
and selection until a suitably conventionalized form is 
reached,—a form which retains certain salient character- 
istics, but which has had any too vivid resemblance to life 
so modified that it has become adapted to the uses of 
daily wear. No visitor will try to pluck the jonquil from 
the window draperies, no child will be affrighted by the 
resemblance of the dragon-fly on the chimney tiles to 
his enemy, the lip-sewing darning-needle.. All will be 
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toned down and suited to the purposes which they are 
to serve. 

The moulders of our various Unitarian services—those 
early three, for example, who compiled the ‘‘Sam book,”’ 
dear to memory, and Dr. William Gannett, whose choral 
responses have been used for more than a quarter of a 
century in his Western fold—have had to deal with 
problems not unlike those confronting the workers in 
design. The universal in religious emotion, in imagina- 
tive conception, in human experience, had to be seized, 
modified, conventionalized into modes of expression 
adapted to a new belief. David dancing before the Ark, 
the psalmist exulting in the triumph of his God of battles, 
Job in the dust and ashes of his down-shaken hopes, yet 
keeping the fire of faith alive in his heart, the Prodigal 
overcome by an agony of repentance, all the monumental 
figures of the Bible and of history, and the life pulsating 
through them all,—these are the elements for our con- 
ventional worship. 

But any newly eonventionalized worship has to be 
subjected to a searching criticism before it can be ad- 
mitted to our affections: The edging on the grotesque 
is more noticeable in novel ceremonies than in those 
which custom has invested with fitness. Old forms still 
breathe of the unconsciousness of childhood, and we can 
accept their inconsistencies more easily than we can for- 
give the inadequacies of the new, just as we find pleasure 
in a child’s half-conceptions of sacred things and pain in 
a more mature person’s triviality concerning them. 
“Mamma,’’ announced a _ four-year-old, wide-eyed, 
“little fat Punch that barked so at me has gone to 
heaven to be made of love!’’ That causes us to wonder 
whether there may not indeed be somewhere some man- 
ner of continuance even for the immaterial part of a 
wheezing, querulous pug. But fancy balks at the assur- 
ance of a certain credulous lady when she reports, con- 
cerning her departed poodles, ‘‘I do get such lovely 
messages from my little dogs!”’ 

Doubtless there is mirth in heaven—as has been said 
before this—over all the half-conceptions of mankind, 
and some of these we ourselves recognize. Was it not 
the awful incongruity of bowing down before a golden 
calf when there was an unseen Jehovah to adore that 
spurred Israel on to a more spiritual worship? Is there 
not a smile in Jesus’ ‘‘The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath’? Had not the Puritans a 
grim sense of the incongruity between their new vision 
of the directness of simplicity and the florid excess of 
the old order? 

Unitarians have had to discard so much of what to 
them was incongruous that they have come to look with 
difidence upon what may remain for them elements of 
strength and beauty. Think of all the imperfect symbols 
that we have had to give up. We have cast aside fear: 
we will have nothing to do with its very picturesque and 
effective adjuncts, hell and the devil. Harm Jan Huide- 
koper felt this to be so serious a loss that he urged upon 
his son-in-law, James Freeman Clarke, the logicalness 
and practical usefulness of the doctrine of the extinction 
of the persistent sinner. It would tend, he said, to 
give a preacher some hold over the backsliders of his 
congregation. We have thrown away our total depravity 
and the dread of infant damnation. The wrath of God, 
unappeasable but through mediation and _ vicarious 
atonement, is not for us. ‘‘I am not a miserable sinner,”’ 
cried one of our young girls, twenty years ago: “I am 
very happy, and I try to be good.” We cannot even 
ask divine interference in the distribution of rain or of 
votes in a presidential election. 

We are limited by our sense of the incongruous, and 
we freely admit it. Yet the ministers are right in long- 
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ing for more means of expression for their congregations. 
Half-conceptions are better than none. Atrophy follows 
inaction. And we have an infinite supply of experience 
and emotion for religious expression to draw upon. Thus 
far the main theme of the greatness of God and the benefi- 
cence of his ways to man has been the most satisfying 
one for us. 
“Morning, evening, noon, and night, 
Praise God, Sang Theocrite.’’ 

Our song is chiefly a swelling of the chorus of ‘“‘little 
human praise.” . 

St. Pauy, MINN. 


Two Liberal Abbés. 


BY REV. NEWTON MANN. 


With French-scholars- reform in religion stops at no 
half-way house. Of this the Abbé Loisy is a conspicuous 
illustration. When the spirit of “‘modernism”’ had 
taken possession of him, when for the boldness of his 
utterances he came under the condemnation of the 
pope and was forced to vacate his chair of theology at 
the Sorbonne, there was fear among liberals lest a 
great voice should be silenced. Such a calamity was 
avoided by a call to the College of .France as lecturer 
on the History of Religions, in the place of the lamented 
Réville. He accepted, and was announced for a course 
on ‘‘The Nature of Sacrifice in the Different Religions,” 
the opening lecture to be given May 3. The announce- 
ment stirred up the old spirit of intolerance, and a for- 
midable effort was set on foot to prevent his speaking. 
A crowd of opponents was to pourinto the hall and by 
uproarious demonstrations force the lecturer from the 
platform. Getting wind of this his friends rallied, and 
long before the appointed hour the streets around the 
College were thronged, and one could feel a spirit of 
fierce conflict in the air. Vehement denunciatory pla- 
cards were on the buildings, and a large force of police 
was kept busy to prevent violence. At length the gates 
to the court were opened, and in a very few minutes 
every seat in the hall was occupied, leaving the greater 
part of the crowd in the street. Twice the speaker was 
interrupted insolently, the police ejecting the offenders. 
No further incident. Free speech scored a. triumph. 
So ended the effort to suppress Abbé Loisy. His master- 
ful lectures go on every Monday and Saturday morning, 
and one needs to be there very early to get a seat. 

Abbé Loisy is an exceedingly attractive personality, 
a mind absolutely free, thoroughly imbued with mod- 
ern ideas, a face of singular serenity, indicating a happy 
superiority to the persecutions intended to silence him. 

Abbé Felix Klein, less bitterly pursued, and so less 
spoken of in America, is the other of whom mention 
should here be made, the two being old companions 
and alike affected, though in different degrees, by the 
spirit of modernism so offensive to the present head of 
the Church. The Abbé Klein, said to be the gentlest 
of souls, having come under suspicion of heresy, was, 
a few months since, quietly dropped from his post in the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, and practically forced into 
retirement on a small pension at only forty-seven years 
of age. He has withdrawn to the house of his aged 
mother on the lovely plateau of Bellevue, overlooking 
the great city in which he had expected to spend his life 
and do his work. 

The publication of a book seems to have brought his 
troubles with his superiors to a head. It was announced 
in advance under the title, “Studies of Religious Phe- 
nomena by the Method of Observation,’’ to which his 
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bishop objected strongly. The author finally compro- 
mised on the title and the book appeared, but it cost 
him his place in the institute. 

To us the interesting thing about him is that his diffi- 
culties have arisen from his determination to acquaint 
his fellow-Catholics in France with the ideas of the 
American Archbishop Ireland, whose sermons and lect- 
ures he has translated. He has also translated a work 
of Bishop Spalding. America, which he has repeatedly 
visited, exercises a sort of fascination upon him, and he 
has written of it as ‘The Country of the Strenuous Life.”’ 

Happily, this abbé with whose activities the Church 
has quietly dispensed, seems to be in no financial straits. 
His commodious study at the house in Bellevue is 
adorned with pictures of numerous leaders of modern 
religious thought, more especially those who are seeking 
to liberalize Catholicism. Prominent among the por- 
traits one distinguishes Fogazzaro, the Italian whose 
book “Il Santo’’ was condemned by the pope; Bishop 
Spalding; the socialist prelate Kettler; and (obviously 
for very different reason) ex-President Roosevelt! He 
speaks of them all with enthusiasm, declaring, ‘They 
have spoken the words of life and of the future!” 

The good man has no bitterness toward the authorities 
who have ‘“‘turned him down.”’ It has been said that 
the commission appointed to pass upon and dismiss two 
other professors suspected of heresy, finding them too 
strongly intrenched in public favor, shrunk from the 
task, and, to make a show of doing something, struck 
out Abbé Klein, making of him a sort of scapegoat. 
When a visitor mentioned this to him, he simply said, 
“Tf such was the case, I am glad to have served as a 
means of saving those two men, whom I greatly esteem, 
from an unmerited infliction.” 

In justification of his attitude, adverse to the present 
directing powers of the Church, his favorite maxim is, 
“One should not fear to go against the opinion of even 
honest people, if that opinion is wrong.” 

Paris; FRANCE. 


The Turks in History. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Again the Ottoman Empire has been shaken by one 
of the periodical convulsions that have rent and dis- 
turbed it for many centuries. The long reign of the 
sultan has come to an inglorious end. The dethroning 
of Abdul Hamid II. is a milestone of progress. The 
movement headed by the party of the Young Turks has 
accomplished something worth while. 

Americans and Europeans have been startled, if not 
surprised, at the well-managed revolt that has borne all 
before and achieved a real victory in getting rid of a hated 
tyrant. The Young Turks have ushered in a new era 
of reform and reconstruction. 

Although the organization known as the party of the 
Young Turks has only recently come into prominence, it 
is older than yesterday. It dates back to the ’80’s, 
almost to the beginning of the rule of the deposed sultan 
in 1876. 

Whence came this movement of the Young Turks 
party? ‘The answer can be compressed into two words,— 
Robert College. This institution of higher learning 
started the ferment of ideas that resulted in the present 
uprising. Of course, other factors have contributed to 
this end. 

Next to the power of the press the influence of the 
school is perhaps the most potent and far-reaching of all 

latter-day agencies making for the uplift of mankind. 
The Christian men who founded Robert College, on the 
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Bosphorus, builded wiser than they knew. At last the 
young men of the Ottoman Empire escaped from the 
trammels and shackles of Mohammedan teaching, whose 
doctrines are not only antiquated, but intolerant. In the 
halls and recitation rooms of this alien institution, 
planted in their midst by enlightened philanthropy, they 
came in contact with trained minds of the Occident. 
Here they imbibed something of the modern spirit. 
The American and English professors sowed the seeds 
of unrest and discontent in the breasts of their Turkish 
students. Here they had a chance to study other books 
besides the Koran. They got a fund of new ideas and 
became inspired with new purpose. This was the 
leaven that has been working a change in Turkey the past 
thirty years. 

The cause that the Young Turks have at heart and are 
striving for means, ultimately, the downfall of the reign- 
ing house of Othman, which came into power more than 
six centuries ago. It means, too, a blow at the authority 
and dominance of the fanatical wing of Islam. The 
Young Turks stand for constitutional government, 
against absolutism; for humanity, against despotism; 
for education, against ignorance; for progress, as opposed 
to stagnation. It is still a question if woman’s rights 
is a part of their programme. 

Under the new régime no sweeping innovations are 
to be looked for, but they will come by and by. In 
time these intelligent leaders of the reform party in Turkey 
will accomplish more than a political revolution: they 
will doubtless bring about a modification, if not sub- 
version, of the fundamental dogmas of Mohammed. ‘The 
blight of polygamy, for one thing, will be wiped out, and 
the massacres of Christians will be stopped. It will be 
a great day for the Ottoman Empire when it wheels 
into line with the nations that stand for the ideals and 
practice of justice and right. 

There is one distinguishing characteristic of countries 
where Christianity has gone. In these lands those in 
public positions recognize that the sacredness of human 
life is a fundamental, yes, the fundamental, principle 
of civilization. This is something the sultan never 
learned. Like other Oriental despots, in ancient times 
and modern, he thought nothing of the wanton and 
heartless destruction of men and women and children. 
His predecessors on the throne took up the sword and 
most of them perished by the sword. Among Ottoman 
rulers Abdul Hamid holds the record: he has reigned 
thirty-three years, while the other sovereigns of the 
dynasty averaged less than twenty years each of authority. 
He is the thirty-fourth sovereign of the line since the 
founding of the empire, six centuries ago. 

Long before the establishment of the house of Othman, 
in 1299, the Turks had been heard of. For more than a 
thousand years they have played a part in the world’s 
history. 

The Seldjouk Turks form one of the branches of the 
nomad tribes who for countless ages roamed over the 
vast plains of Asia. Like the wild Indians of Western 
America, they had no fixed habitations. About 844 
A.D. they migrated from Tartary to Armenia. Later 
they left the high steppes east of the Caspian Sea and 
found their way into Syria and Arabia. 

At that time the Turks often came in contact with 
the Mohammedans, who were extending their faith and 
sway by the sword. Islam was a religion that appealed 
to them, and they were easily converted. Fired with 
fanatical enthusiasm, these barbarian hordes bore the 
standard of the Prophet to many lands, compelling 
them to become Mohammedans or to pay tribute. 

The refined, ease-loving Saracens found the Turks 
valuable allies. The Turks, in turn, owed much of their 
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success to the more civilized Syrians and Arabs, whose 
superior skill and knowledge made them more formidable 
in war. With sword and flame they swept over the 
fairest portions of the Orient. Wherever they went a 
broad line of blood marked the track behind them. 
The Turks gained the ascendency almost everywhere. 
From the eleventh century to the middle of the thirteenth 
they were the greatest military power in Asia, and their 
tremendous strength was needed to repel the armies of 
the Crusaders who came to rescue the holy sepulchre. 
After three centuries of bloody and destructive conflict 
the Moslem still held Jerusalem. But the power of the 
Seldjouk Turks was broken. The splendid city of Bag- 
dad was wrested from them by swarms of invading 
Mongols from the North. Their great empire fell to 
pieces. Help came from an unexpected quarter. 

Ertogroul Shah, fourth son of Souleiman Shah, a 
Turkish chieftain of the thirteenth century, wandered 
away westward from his native Khorassan and joined 
himself to the forces of the Seldjouk Sultan, Alaeddin I. 
He and his followers embraced Islam, and gained favor 
and possessions in their new home in Asia Minor. His 
son Osman wedded the beautiful daughter of a Syrian 
sheik, and from this union sprang the line of Ottoman 
sultans. Abdul Hamid traces his ancestry back to this 
pair. 

Osman rapidly rose in power and influence, becoming 
commander of the Seldjouk army and in time succeeding 
Alaeddin. Osman’s son Orkhan took the reins of govern- 
ment into his hands at the death of his father and added 
much territory by conquest to the Seldjouk Empire. 
Afterward, the famous Ottoman chiefs, Souleiman and 
Mourad, ravaged the Christian provinces of the Roman 
Empire in the East, and entered Europe about five 
hundred years ago. They quickly gained the supremacy 
over the Seldjouk Turks. 

Meanwhile the Ottomans extended the domains of 
Islam, as the Saracens and Seldjouks had done before 
them. Many apostate Christians became converts, 
so potent a missionary was the sword. Thus the Turks 
were a mixed race in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

The Turkish armies then poured into the weakened 
Byzantine Empire. Under the celebrated Bajazet they 
swept with lightning-like rapidity over parts of Greece 
and the countries north. Servia and Bulgaria were 
conquered, and the victorious Ottomans pressed on into 
Hungary. All Europe was panic-stricken. The com- 
bined troops of several nations were defeated by the 
Turks in a desperate battle near Nicopolis. But their 
progress was checked by the invasion of Tamerlane, 
whose timely appearance averted an awful calamity 
from the realms of Christendom. In the year 1402 the 
sultan and the Mogul conqueror met in deadly combat. 
Bajazet was taken prisoner, and soon after died. Then 
for a few years there was peace. 

A few decades later the Ottomans won again in Europe, 
capturing stronghold after stronghold in Albania, Wal- 
lachia, and Hungary. Under Amurath II. and Mo- 
hammed they subdued Egypt, Crimea, and other lands. 
In 1453 they became master of Constantinople. The 
glories and the triumphs of the once majestic empire 
of Rome were no more. 

Then on toward Italy and Central Europe the invincible 
Turkish hosts marched, never knowing where to stop. 
All the Western civilized world trembled with the tre- 
mendous shock. During the reign of Solyman, in the 
sixteenth century, the Ottoman Empire reached the 
summit of its splendor and dominion. For the last 
three hundred years its power has been declining. 

To explain their success it must be remembered that 
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many of the Ottomans were mighty warriors and able 
rulers, ambitious and energetic. As the nations of Eu- 
rope have grown in strength and prosperity, the Turks 
have gradually sunk lower and lower. Now they are 
“a people in the last stage of decay,’’ Their abominable 
misrule would have been terminated in the Crimean 
War if France and England had not interfered to pre- 
serve the balance of power. 

From time to time, in the checkered life of the sultan, 
it has looked as if his barbarous dominion was doomed; 
but considerations of international politics perpetuated 
his career of cruelty and misgovernment. Reform 
from without or within looked like an “iridescent dream.” 
Now the unexpected has happened. The Young Turks 
of brains and a progressive spirit have prevailed against 
“fossilized conservatism.” The inhuman monster who 
appeared to have complete control of the situation is 
now a prisoner, and there is no.one who feels sorry for 
him, The time is not very far off, we may hope, when 
we shall read no more of Turkish oppession and Moslem 
massacres. 


London Parks. 


BY DR. WILLIAM B. HARLOW. 


After a pilgrimage upon the continent I come back 
and sit in London’s parks with a sense of rest and con- 
tentment. 

To the lover of flowers the landscape gardens here 
are a source of perennial pleasure. Here all the loved 
favorites of the wildwood are taught to bloom at their 
best and mingle with their more delicate exotic neigh- 
bors in all the charms of color. So in human society 
might the aristocrat and the plebeian mingle with mutual 
benefit to the world and themselves. In these flower 
beds along the wooded borders many of our field favor- 
ites by cultivation and hybridizing have become truly 
beautiful beings. 

Here the humble potentilla with its coarse leaves and 
insignificant white and yellow blooms has become a 
garden princess with double golden and red blossoms 
like fairy roses. ‘The pyrethrum, the old-fashioned plant 
known as the bridal rose, has been transformed into an 
herb bearing what resembles double variegated asters. 

It would be the delight of our grandmothers to see 
their old-time favorites here beside these velvety lawns 
with such an intermingling of lovely greens, the holly, 
japonica, hawthorne, and euonymus for a background. 

Here are India pinks and feverfew, hollyhocks, blue- 
bells, sweet alyssum, snap-dragon, mourning-bride, 
harebells, foxgloves, day lilies, and larkspurs. There 
is a species of hellebore that in America we used to call 
the Christmas rose, and here known as the Lenten rose. 
It blooms out from the snow when the other flowers are 
fast asleep. Ah, here is a clump of hepaticus, the old- 
time liverwort, which was supposed to be a rare spring 
medicine, and with its delicate lavender-colored flowerets 
it has often proved a good medicine for weary eyes 
that have long been waiting for the first signs of spring. 
I have sometimes brought a cluster of these roots into 
the house, where they would go on blooming in a flower- 
pot as unconcerned as if nothing had happened to them. 

Here are the peonies (‘‘pineys,’’ as the dear old dames 
used to call them) and the dahlias, which they never 
recognized as anything but “‘day-lias.”’ 

And what pansies here in the park! Did they ever 
grow outside of. England in such beauty and profusion? 
I saw a great ribbon bed of them in Regent’s Park with 
wave after wave of color streaming across it, and it 
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seemed that a veritable rainbow had fallen at my feet. 

Heart’s-ease, indeed!—the dear old name for this 
flower. As I gazed, my heart was at peace, and, like 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘Daffodils,’’ these bright faces will in 
future 

“Flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.’ 
But here is a flower that our good grandmothers never 
saw,—the Alpine edelweiss, blooming in a sod which 
has been thrust into a little pile of loose stones to cheat 
the timid thing into believing that its roots are still 
safely tucked among the crags by a Swiss glacier. 

Those who never succeeded in finding it in its native 
haunts, and have grown too old to search for it any 
more, must see it here at Peckham Rye Park with a 
thrill of pleasure. ; 

Here is a variety of sedum which we used to call 
“live forever,’’ when, as children, we used to suck its 
leaves and blow them up into green bags. 


Here is the “coreopsis’” (‘‘maiden’s eye’’) which 


.grows as a wildling among the wheat in far-off Arkansas. 


Here, too, the tall daisy, or white weed, the ‘‘bachelor- 
button,’”’ or cornflower, and the nodding poppies that 
grow in the English wheat. All these bright-eyed mis- 
chievous children are welcome to Dulwich Park, and are 
encouraged to bloom on in sweet abandon. Along the 
roadside of New England grows an early spring flower 
that resembles a single purple aster. We call it ‘‘robin’s 
plantain,’ and welcome it as one of May’s sweet gifts. 
Here it has been developed into a great flower in showy 
elusters. This is a ‘‘erigeron,” or “old man,” blooming 
out into a hoary head like thistledown when it goes to 
seed. 

The pentestemons from small blue or white wild 
flowers have been developed into great spikes of bloom 
with throats in tints as lovely as gloxinias. The antirrhi- 
nums, or “‘nose-turners,’’ called thus from their peculiar 
form, or, as in case of the nasturtiums, because of their 


» pungent qualities, are abundant here, the snap-dragons 


vying with the nasturtiums in their velvet coats of 
many hues. 

But the artistically arranged beds in the greensward 
are radiant with our mother’s houseplants of years 
ago. The straggling foliage of the fuchsia and helio- 
trope has, however, been trained and pruned to grow 
into a miniature tree. So, too, the cuphea once known 
as “‘lady’s cigar,’ with its peculiar little tube-like 
flowers tipped with red. Here are the abutilons, red and 
white. ‘They were familiarly known as flowering maples, 
and always like giants stood at the window in big pots 
upon the floor. 

The geraniums and begonias seem to have reached 
their limit in shades from the gorgeous scarlets to the 
most delicate pinks. But the little lobelias, “mother 
of ten thousand,” as we used lovingly to call them, 
with their bright-eyed clusters circling the beds, are 
just the same as they were in our childhood. They are 
as charming as the dear little bluets that star the sod 
of our meadows in May. 

The vistas of lawn, dappled with the shadows of 
great elms, which appear to grow at their own sweet 
will, and the heavy foliage which makes a sweet retreat 
for the singing thrushes and blackbirds, the children 
playing beneath, and the well-kept winding paths,— 
these all make the park what the Greek word ‘“‘park”’ 
truly signifies,—a ‘‘paradise’’ indeed. 

Could we ask for or find anything more delightful to 
the eye, even in the country? Could we find a finer 
avenue of trees than that which lines Kensington Broad- 
walk? Could we anywhere find a greater variety of 
shrubs and trees than at Kew Gardens or Dulwich Park ? 
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The caressing twigs of the willow, the sturdy arms 
of a dozen varieties of oak, the horse-chestnuts with 
their outstretched palms, the English sycamores sprink- 
ling their clusters of key-like seeds upon the breeze, 
the mountain ash with its great bunches of coral gems, 
the military cedars and larches, the birches with their 
sable or silver panoply, the limes that sift the sunbeams 
through the tender hearts of their leaves, the little 
holly that Southey has so perfectly pictured in one of 
his prettiest poems,—all these and many more blend 
their wonderful shades of green and whisper to their 
little sisters, the shrubs beneath them. The lilac, the 
japonica, the laurels, syringas, and euonymus mingle 
with the elder, which runs riot with its cream-colored 
clusters of fragrant blooms. 

Virgil describes Afneas in the Elysian Fields where 
he meets his father and so many old friends engaged in 
delightful intercourse on sunlit lawns or through shady 
groves. In such a happy place, after the trials of life, 
they live in perpetual peace. Imagine yourself in these 
same Elysian Fields as you wander through London’s 
lovely pleasure grounds, and do not sigh for country 
or foreign shores, but just let the sweet influences of tree, 
grass, sky, and flower possess your soul and be satis- 
fied that you have really found a place and a season that 
may make you dream of a heaven if you have not really 
found one. 


The Negative Bogey. 


BY REV. HENRY T. SECRIST. 


When some one to-day begins to condemn the liberal 
movement in religion because it is negative, I am sure he 
is at his wit’s end for something to say against it. Yet 
here it is again. It is a superstition which dies hard. 

Just now this nagging about the negative has changed 
its form somewhat and appears in congratulatory reports 
that liberals have ceased saying what they do not be- 
lieve and are saying what they do believe. There has to 
be some fling about the cold and bare negatives. And 
some liberals are half inclined to accept the repeated 
declarations of others, and to think that they have been 
as bad as others have said. 

Some years ago I said to an intelligent man who com- 
plained of Unitarians that their beliefs were so negative 
that, whatever may have been in the past, Unitarianism 
was not then negative, indeed was strikingly positive in 
statement and constructive in temper and effort. I 
have looked over this past again lately, and I want to 
stand up now and say that Unitarianism has never been 
mainly negative or unwarrantably destructive. That 
there have been rabid destroyers is to be acknowledged, 
That some of them were inexcusable must be granted. 
That some exist still is regrettable. But representative 
liberals have ever been decidedly positive; and the 
movement in thought and life has been unmistakably 
positive, as a sympathetic observer would plainly see. 
The negation is only a bogey which has appeared to 
frighten some timid minds. 

The tendency with liberals has been to centre attention 
upon a few fundamental things: others have had many 
articles. And it has sometimes been necessary to say 
no to these many articles, and the denials have seemed 
many. In reality the emphasis upon the yes to the few 
has been far greater than what was given to all the nega- 
tives combined. 

But what is more serious is that this bogey has fright- 
ened some liberals themselves. One hardly dares to say 
that he does not believe a certain doctrine for fear of 
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alarming some, timid souls among us. But let us save the 
reasonable useof the negative. ‘There are a good many 
PAR. yet to, which we ought to say no. 

‘Savage .once delivered his lecture on evolution. 
ee orthodox churchman said to him that the 
lecture. was just what he believed and preached. Of 
course it wasnot and could not be. Some of the lecturer’s 
statements would have wrought ruin with some of the 
churehman’s,,beliefs if they had ever got into contact. 
A, Young Men’s Christian Association leader agrees with 
meas, I .expound some of the main principles of my 
liberal. faith:; Then why may I not be a member of his 
Young Men’s.Christian Association? We have not gone 
far enough... There must be some use of the negative 
for truth’s sake, and he must see that to hold some beliefs 
will not permit ‘him to hold others that are as different as 
night,from day. 

-),We shouldjwant to be clear in the statements of our 
beliefs. .-There is no virtue in a fog. Just now especially 
there needs to be a clearing of the atmosphere in many 
regions.’ There is little danger of antagonism and 
animosity. Where differences exist we should recognize 
them: “To. say plainly that we do not believe some 
atticle of faith may be a help to the clearness which the 
truth; deserves. ‘To say that we are believers may de- 
mand for fair! treatment that we say that we are not 
atheists or agnostics. To say that we believe in natural 
development may require, for clear and forceful speech, 
that we also say that we do not believe in evangelical 
conversion. Tet us dare to use the negative when we 
need it in the interest of clearness and positiveness, and 
let us at least not be frightened by what is a bogey to 
some others. 

Boston, “Mass. 


The New Religion. 


BY J. G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


‘When the world was young, the naked cave-man 
‘carved, with a sharp flint upon fragments of ivory tusk, 
rude pictures.’ These pictures show he had the sense of 
beauty. That he had the religious sense is just as clearly 
shown, for it is as natural for a man to pray as for a star 
to tremble otit its light. 

But religion, though old as humanity, ever assumes 
new forms. Mr. G. K. Chesterton thinks that Christi- 
anity, by which he means orthodoxy, is its final form. 
‘Rather should we say that Christianity is but one of 
the widae one of the great steps in the evolution of 
réligion.” a 

‘Religioi may be defined as our sense of God, our faith 

in “the “eternal truth, the eternal beauty. It is man’s 
passion for 'the perfect, his unquenchable desire to 
improve, ‘aidesire never seen in any of the lower animals. 
It’ is his desire to construct, to create. It is the prayer 
of ‘the soul'to’ break through the animal husk and rise 
into a larger} fuller, more beautiful life. It is this desire, 
this irresistible impulse, which throws a thread of light 
across the abyss of mystery, like a clear brook meander- 
‘ing through ‘a’ valley which man has denuded, discolored, 
atid befouled.:” 
“Religion has also its intellectual side. It meets man’s 
“passion for' rationality. He ever seeks to find a rational 
‘basis for the moral rule of the universe, the authority 
of Conscience; and a firm foundation for his hope of a 
future life. He would fain free himself from the ancient 
fables, break°away from the traditions of the past, and 
find’a trier theory or philosophy of the universe, a more 
perfect condtict or practice of life. 
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Religion, the universal comforter of the sorrowing 
and the needy, manifests itself in strange places, some- 
times in terrible superstitions and cruelties, sometimes 
in forms of tenderness and beauty, even in the slums of 
filth and poverty, as I have seen the pink fingers of the 
arbutus pushing through the white coverlet of the snow 
and frost. 

That there is a New Religion in the making, a variation 
in the line of evolution, a higher step than Christianity 
has yet taken, is evident to many thoughtful men and 
women. ‘The new religion recognizes the problems of the 
present age and breaks away from the superstitious belief 
that any teacher, a Paul, a Luther, a Wesley, or an 
Emerson saw the whole of truth, on that even Jesus 
revealed it all. We cannot live upon the accumulations 
of the past, physical or mental. We are constrained to 
make a new physical environment, to discover new ideas. 
We ever break through the crystallization of the past, 
that we may find a new form in which our own ideals 
may be enshrined. 

But, you may ask, whence comes this new philosophy,, 
this new conduct of life in this age which G. K. Chester- 
ton, Arthur Symons, and others, call ‘“‘weak, passionate, 
uncertain, troubled.’’ I answer, in the discoveries of 
science; in the work of our great psychologists; in the 
new art, the purified drama; in the thoughts of those 
who dream of a new social world; in the sermons of 
those ministers who, leaving a juiceless theology and 
the thin generalities of the fashionable churches, listen- 
ing ever to the still, small voice of the spirit, reason of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come; in 
the words of those prophets who show us the beauty 
of holiness and the works of those artists who show us 
the holiness of beauty. But the largest contribution 
to the new religion comes from the common people, 
who have found the simple and essential elements of 
life,—not from the golden lips of the poet, but from 
the leaden lips of the miserable, the poor, the tempted, 
come often our deepest lessons. For it is a well-ob-- 
served fact that the common people under the pressure 
of life do not become hard and sceptical, but thoughtful 
and compassionate. 

Without attempting to outline a formal creed, may I 
indicate in a general way the lines the New Religion 
will follow. 

rt. A new conception of God. Herbert Spencer, 
when he calls God the “Unknowable,” simply reduces 
human knowledge to zero. And, though it may have 
a philosophic sound to make all things, the whole uni- 
verse, both mental and physical, manifestations of 
one eternal Power, I ask is it true? There are some 
thinkers so enamored of the idea of unity that they 
cannot say “God and Man,” ‘‘Mind and Matter,’ “You 
and me.” 

But, on the other hand, I think the tendency is, in 
the greatest thinkers, as well as in the common people, 
to believe that intelligence precedes matter, that there 
zs something personal in the universe, One, who, though 
utterly transcending us, sympathizes and communes 
with us. They believe also that prayer is a reality, and. 
that there does descend into us some rays of the ineffable 
light, a fresh vision of the eternal beauty, and that the 
linking of our life to the pure One does help us in our 
struggle for higher things. 

But with this faith there is the growing conviction 
that this One who fashioned all those suns, constellations, 
galaxies, glowing yonder with their chaste fires (nay, 
all we see is but as a silver dewdrop on the deep, placid, 
eternal fields of creation),-that this One meets the 
undoable as well as we, that he grows in wisdom and 
power, even in goodness, that perhaps perfection is 
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before him, as it is ever before us, and that he may be 
indissolubly linked to the physical as we may be eternally. 

It may be said that these restrictions are spots upon 
his infinitude, but rather I would affirm are they the 
revelation of new splendors in his being. ‘They re- 
veal to us goodness alone is greatness, and that 
there is no such thing in the universe as unearned 
goodness; that God is ever seeking to subdue the 
evil and the suffering of the world. They relieve us 
of the awful fear that God may be the author of evil, 
a fear which makes Prof. Royce say that ‘The presence 
of ill in the temporal order is the condition of the per- 
fection of the eternal order.’’ For is it not better to 


' shred away the old idea of God’s omnipotence than to 


leave the minutest speck on the lustre of his holiness? 

2. A new conception of man. There is more than 
ever before a recognition of the fact that there are two 
elements in his nature,—that he is hoth mystic and 
philosopher. It is admitted by our great men of science 
that the religious life is a normal one, that the most 
poetic, the most mystic, the most religious man is the 
most human. Man must feel, and only a great faith 
can give a great emotion. 

It is seen that men will throw themselves, in their 
need, their temptation, their sorrow, upon a_ higher 
power. ‘They feel they do not work alone in their struggle 
to abolish poverty, cruelty, and sin. ‘They believe there 
is room in the world for a prayer,—nay, that every 
spotless prayer, like the waves of spring which tremble 
toward the north, coax forth in the soul some leaf, 
bud, or blossom. ‘There isa growing belief that there is 
a place for hope, courage, poetry, imagination,—in 
short, religion,—and with this faith there may exist the 
conviction that there is nothing causeless or miraculous 
in the universe. Man is a sentimentalist and a scientist. 
He may be deeply religious, and yet know that the New 
Testament is as much a human book as the Anabasis. 
It is not necessary, as Mr. Chesterton seems to think, 
to extinguish the reason in order that a man may be- 
lieve. The impulse to theorize is just as imperative as 
the impulse to believe. Man must philosophize, have 
his view of the universe. Faith and reason are in- 
destructible instincts of his nature. 

3. Anew conception of morality. By the new morality 
I do not mean that tendency which is seen in our popular 
fiction, to make visible that which should be eternally 
veiled, to elevate personal depravity into a social ideal, 
unchastity into a heroic virtue, or to overthrow the 
immemorial standards of social purity. Nor do I sym- 
pathize with Mr. Bernard Shaw when he tells us the 
highest morality is to obey the passions. Mr. Shaw is 
very brilliant, but even brilliancy, when there is too 
much of it, becomes monotonous. 

But, nevertheless, there’zs a new morality. Much of 
our conventional morality is called in question. Many 
of our traditions concerning the rights of property are 
essentially immoral, and these criticisms are not made 
by the sceptical and the flippant, but by the most noble 
and earnest of our seekers after truth. And this impulse 
does not chime in with the soft music of the flesh, does 
not lead us to pull up one fair human flower, but is a 
high compulsion of the soul which sends us forth to 
find for ourselves what is right and what is wrong. 
And, when I speak of the morality of to-day supersed- 
ing that of yesterday, I mean it rising to something 
above, not going down to something below. This new 
ideal is not to reach the ideal of a Jesus, a Luther, a 
Channing, but to reach the ideal in our own soul. There 
is a deep truth in the French phrase, Fais ce que tu veux; 
for, as Socrates said, “No man is willingly base.” 

How beautiful, great, and noble simple morality is! 
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With it the poor are rich, and without it the rich are 
poor indeed. It is ever budding, blossoming in’ the brain 
of the thinker, the heart of the common people. If I 
were to indicate what this new morality is, I should 
say that it declares that all shall share in’ the fritits' ‘as 
well as the toil of life; that it is immoral to''be a personal’ 
burden upon the world without giving an equivalent 
therefor; that the money a man gets shall be moral, 
the reward of a true service rendered; that every man 
who does a full day’s work (and no one who does not 
shall be called a man) shall have not only’ the loaf on 
his table, but luxury, leisure, beauty. ‘The new morality’ 
says we shall make both millionairism and‘ mendicancy 
impossible. It says that we have spent’ already tod 
much of our priceless time in asking questions, that 
now we should begin to answer them. ae! 
No, I cannot believe this is a decadent age. ’ There is 
a New Religion, a new view of the universe; a new’ con- 
duct or a new practice of life in the making. ‘The clotids 
cast their sombre shadows, the wind ladén with ‘frost 
beats pitilessly down upon all, till the evening comes; 
and, oh, then, what a heavenly illumination! The wind 
sinks to a soft whisper, and the unveiled sun steps forth 
and paints earth and sky with ruby colors, and the souls 
of men drink in the beauty and grow big with hope! 
Jamestown, N.Y. etsea 


At Geneva University.* 
BY CURTIS GUILD, JR. (UNITARIAN), EX>GOVERNOR. OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 


M. le Recteur, Messieurs, et-Mesdames,—I salute, as all 
humanity should salute, the flag of Switzerland. Its 
inspiration is not for Switzerland alone, but for all nations. 
You remember the ideal that gave it birth. The an- 
cient chronicler of the Bernese, Justinger; tells us, after 
enumerating the forces of the people’s army that left 
Berne in 1339, to march against{the coalition ‘of the 
nobles,— ene Bu 

“Ft tous étaient marqués au signe de la Sainte Croix,’ 
une croix blanche dans un écusson rouge, par la raison 
que l’affranchisement de la nation était pour: eux une 
cause aussi sacrée que la délivrance des lieux saints.”’ 

What is true of the whole is true of a part, for we find 
Ivernois in 1782, in the dedication of his’ treatise on 
Geneva to His Very Christian Majesty, Louis XVI., ex 
pressing the same consecration of Geneva:  ‘‘Genéve est 
une république libre, indépendante et souveraine. Les’ 
anciens Génévois tiennent cette souveraineté de-Dieu'et 
de leur épée. Leurs successeurs n’y ont Jaissé faire’ 
auctne bréche.”’ Diese 

What debt does not the United States, ‘does not every’ 
republic, owe to Geneva, to Switzerland. Where caw 
a compatriot of Washington, who made the ideal rights 
of man real, find a more appropriate Mecca’ for patriotic 
pilgrimage than in the home of Jean Jacques Rousseau? 
Where in history can a compatriot of Warren, dying 
beneath royal bayonets that his country might be free, 
find a nobler prototype of our Massachusetts martyr than 
in Arnold von Winkelried. 

Concord and Lexington and Bunker Hill, the Evacua- 
tion of Boston by the troops of King George, when: for 
the last time the feet of hostile soldiers trod our streets;— 
these were the logical successors of Morgarten, of Sempach, 
and of that immortal December night when the troops 
of Charles Emmanuel were driven from the streets and 
walls of Geneva that it might thenceforth forever be a 
free government of free men. 


* This address was delivered in French at the great ‘Geneva celebration July 8. 
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Of the great humanitarian movements in which Switzer- 
land has led the way, the limitations of time permit me 
to name but two. 

War rages in distant Asia, but the conquered, broken 
and bleeding are cared for like brothers by the victorious 
foe. Earthquake devastates Sicily, and the nations of 
the world race in generous rivalry to the relief of the 
stricken island. The Japanese hospital in China, the 
Yankee relief ship in the Mediterranean, came into being 
under different flags; but, when engaged in service to 
suffering humanity, they, all the world, fly the same flag, 
the device adapted from the flag of Switzerland, the 
flag that Dunant, horror-struck by the suffering at Sol- 
ferino, gave to the world at Geneva in 1863,—the world’s 
flag of mercy, the Red Cross. 

We have not forgotten, we Americans, that Switzer- 
land is the birthplace, too, of the principle of arbitration, 
the destroyer of war. The world perhaps may not agree 
that arbitration as a world principle was born at~the 
Kappeler Milchsuppe in 1529, when, on the boundary 
lines of Zug and Ztirich, armed Catholic and armed 
Protestant adjusted their differences, for a season at 
least, if not over the council table, at least over the 
supper table. The world must admit, however, that 
modern arbitration was born here at Geneva in 1871, 
when England and the United States dropped their 
historic hostility, settled their difficulties by arbitration, 
not by war, and laid the foundation of The Hague Con- 
ferences, in which lie the hopes of a universal peace. 

The Red Cross and International Arbitration, relief 
to all who suffer and suppression of all war, good will 
to man and peace on earth,—it is with the cry of the 
angels on Christmas morning that Switzerland hails 
humanity. 

It would be a pleasure to recite in detail the debt my 
country owes to yours. I would gladly dwell upon the 
honors won for American science by Agassiz. It happens 
that my summer home at Nahant has for years joined 
the estate where the laboratory of the great icthyologist 
still stands. I would gladly dilate upon the services of 
that brilliant son of Geneva, Albert Gallatin, the citizen 
of Massachusetts, the professor at Harvard College, the 
senator from Pennsylvania, the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States. 

We are, however, here assembled to commemorate 
a certain particular man and a certain particular service. 
We are here especially to honor John Calvin, born in 
Picardy, but first citizen of Geneva; as Trajan, born in 
Spain, was yet the emperor who stretched Rome’s em- 
pire to its furthest bound; as Wellington, born in Ireland, 
won England’s greatest victory; as Napoleon, born in 
Corsica, won the most lasting laurels for the tricolor of 
France; as John Paul Jones, born in Scotland, first led 
the navy of the United States to victory upon the high 
seas. 

I am not a follower of John Calvin, but rather of 
Michael Servetus. Yet I am come not to condemn 
John Calvin for one dreadful error, but to praise him for 
a life otherwise victoriously beneficent. 

It is the blessing of the clearer vision of to-day that 
men are seeking out,—not points of difference that they 
may quarrel, but points of agreement that they may 
labor together for the common good. 

We forget Gregory VI. at Canossa, seeking to enforce 
a world empire, with himself as dictator; we remember 
the pure and virtuous Hildebrand, who, pope but for 
ten years only, freed the Church from the dictation of 
the emperor, purged it from simony and impurity, and 
showed that a simple peasant’s son by a spotless ex- 
ample and indefatigable industry might yet lift the whole 
world to a cleaner life, 
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We forget Henry of Navarre, who forsook his religion 
for a crown. We remember Henry IV., who wished 
that every peasant might have his fowl in the pot,—the 
Frenchman who loved France for France’s sake and who 
set her at the head of the nations of the earth. 

We forget Cromwell, the commander of the massacre of 
Drogheda. We remember Cromwell, the citizen-soldier, 
smashing royal prerogative and special privilege that 


‘modern England might -rise in freedom, and that her 


king might reign, not as a despot, but as a leader of his 
people. 

John Calvin’s work must be judged by his age. He 
was intolerant, of course. His. world was an intolerant 
world. He was a fanatic, if you will; but the world 
needed a fanatic.. If he had the faults of a fanatic, he 
had also its virtues. If he was not tolerant himself, his 
fiery protest in behalf of his own creed at least paved the 
way for universal toleration; and; if human thought did 
not become free on the instant, it took a long step towards 
that freedom. Nor was his service rendered to his own 
religion, but to all religion. Indeed, it must honestly 
be said, viewed through the long perspective of the cen- 
turies, that none benefited more by the drastic applica- 
tion of his moral code than the very Church that de- 
clared Calvin a heretic. 

Exiled from Geneva, the city of his love, and recalled, 
as Aristides was exiled and recalled at Athens, John 
Calvin substituted for the rule of Savoyard and of bishop 
a theocracy, indeed, but a theocracy only because the 
voice of the people of Geneva demanded a theocracy. If 
it was not a popular government in form, it was at least 
the form of government desired by the people. 

The burning of Servetus has been called the blot on 
the Reformation, and justly; but there were tortures 
and burnings, too, with even less reason, centuries after 
Calvin’s death. In justice, too, it must be remembered 
that Calvin used every effort, in spite of his bitter hate 
of Servetus, to secure a more merciful method of 
execution. 

In like fashion the ignorant, even in the United States, 
still abuse the Calvinists of New England, the Puritans, 
for the burning of witches and of Quakers. The accusa- 
tion of burning is a slander. Death by fire at least 
never stained the annals of New England, even at a 
time when it was a not uncommon mode of punishment 
elsewhere. Witchcraft was not merely a New England 
delusion, it was a universal delusion. As a matter of 
fact, witchcraft as a subject for penal persecution died 
out in New England before it did in Europe. The 
persecution of Quakers in New England should more 
honestly be called the prosecution of the Quakers. ~The 
first members of this religious sect who came to the 
Calvinist colony of Massachusetts Bay acted in such a 
manner that hostile laws with even the death penalty 
attached were promptly enacted against them. ‘There 
were executions under these laws; but those who suffered 
died not because of their religious belief, but as violators 
not only of the social compact, but of the ordinary canons 
of decency. Whipping at the cart’s tail and hanging 
were by no means the severest penalties commonly used 
three hundred years ago. Yet these penalties were 
inflicted only because the first Quakers who came to 
Massachusetts preached defiance of all law and indulged 
in the somewhat startling practice of walking into church 
stark naked. They were hanged not because they were 
in theory Quakers, but because they were in practice 
anarchists. When but a few years later the Quakers 
forsook this violent habit and merely sought permission 
to practise their religion in peace, the persecution ceased, 
and they were given absolute freedom of worship thirty 
years before the Waldensian shepherds in 4691 secured a 
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similar right to pray as they pleased through the inter- 
vention of William of Orange. 

The Puritans were but English Calvinists, and Massa- 
chusetts and Harvard University were but in effect 
attempts to establish a Geneva and an Academia Gene- 
vensis in the New World. 

In England; as in Switzerland, the Calvinist rose not 
merely in opposition to existing theological dogma. His 
was not merely a religious, but a social, reformation. 
England, when the Tudors came to the throne, was 
at the bottom of a period of degeneration. From 1400 
to 1500 England, no longer the England that had won 
the Magna Charta, but the England that burned Joan 
of Arc, had been steadily degenerating. 

The uprising of the common man for freedom that 
burst forth so proudly under Richard II. had become a 
mere tradition; the free towns. were little oligarchies; 
freedom of speech was crushed. Wyclif had preached 
what he pleased and died in his bed. Nothing but heaps 
of bloody ashes were left of his successors. Literature 
died. English soldiers went to France, not to war for 
freedom, but to rob for gain. 

Henry VIII. burned alike the Roman Catholic who 
insisted on the spiritual supremacy of the pope, and the 
Protestant who refused to accept the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Patrons of church ‘‘livings’’ nominated their servants 
for appointment as rectors of parishes and coolly pocketed 
the stipend. St. Paul’s Cathedral became the exchange 
of the day, and Westminster Abbey itself barely escaped 
destruction not by religious fanatics, but by the Duke of 
Somerset, who wished to utilize it for building materials. 

One of the fine old English sports in vogue that dis- 
gusted the Puritans was bull baiting, in which an unhappy 
bull was chained to a stake and worried to death by 
dogs. Another was bear baiting. A bear in this case 
was bound and blindfolded and beaten to death with 
whips. Elizabeth herself presided over this sort of 
amusement at Kenilworth. Nor did the Puritans show 
a narrow spirit in their hostility to the celebration of 
May Day: the maypole itself was a survival of the 
most bestial worship ever conceived by man, and the 
scenes then witnessed around it befitted its origin. 

There was very little literature. The foul medieval 
romances now banished from our bookshelves, were 
not only widely read in England at that time, they were 
the only literature that was read. Young men went 
to Italy then, not as Milton did later, to learn its graces, 
but to learn its vices. The Puritan read his Bible, not 
merely because he loved its teachings, but because it was 
almost the only book a decent Englishman could read. 

The consent of the English lords to the marriage of 
Mary to Philip of Spain was openly bought. 

Elizabeth herself was openly a partner of pirates. 
Her own language was usually coarse and frequently 
profane. Her court, if patriotic, was shockingly immoral. 

Nor was public life much better. An ex-highwayman 
became Lord Chief Justice. Bishops sold the lead and 
brick of their churches. Money squeezed out of the 
people by monopolies was squandered on court favorites. 
And, as George Whetstone wrote in 1586, there were in 
London more gambling houses to honor the devil than 
churches to serve the living God. 

Sunday on the Continent of Europe was then much 
what it is to-day in Catholic France and Protestant 
Germany,—church in the morning and amusement the 
rest of the day. Luther indulged in music on Sunday 
and Calvin himself played at bowls. In England, how- 
ever, Sunday in Elizabeth’s reign was a day devoted, 
not to innocent amusement, but to brutal sports and 
gross debauchery. 
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Parliament sat on Sunday if it happened to be con- 
venient, and the workman had no right to a day of rest 
if his employer chose that he should not have it. 

This was the social system against which the English 
Puritan rose in rebellion. 

They were simple in an age of extravagance, austere 
in the midst of debauchery, pure though ruled by cor- 
ruption, and sincere in a country whose sovereign her- 
self was true to nothing but her own desires. 

They were narrow men. Yet their punishments in 
times of peace of the few who did suffer at their hands 
were but exile, whipping, and hanging. They neither 
poisoned nor tortured nor burned those with whom they 
did not agree. 

In an age of cruelty they were almost merciful. In 
an age of ignorance they encouraged universal education. 
One mighty blot remains upon their name in war, the 
horrible massacres by Cromwell in Ireland. Yet there 
have been worse massacres elsewhere in Europe and even 
in a time of profound peace. 

War before and in Cromwell’s time was ghastly beyond 
description. Germany to-day, after over two cen- 
turies, has barely recovered from the effects of the 
Thirty Years’ War. In Poland not only massacre, but 
torture and impalement, were ordinary incidents. When 
Shakespeare wrote of infants quartered by the hands 
of war, he was indulging not in a fancy, he was 
citing what usually happened at the sack of a town in 
his day. 

With the one terrible exception I have mentioned, 
war as the Puritans made it, especially as they made it 
against the Cavaliers, was a revelation. They showed 
the world regiments unequalled before or since,—whole 
Puritan regiments of men that did not get drunk, that 
did not gamble, that did not steal, that thoroughly be- 
lieved that God himself was their General. Is it ex- 
traordinary that the best cavalrymen of Europe went down 
before troopers who really believed that God himself 
had called them to battle, and who lived as became his 
servants ? 

The best inheritance they have left us is the New 
England conscience. The Puritan’s habit of self-examina- 
tion and prayer has left its impress on the habit of thought 
of the great nation that has risen where he showed the 
way. 

it is something when men ask themselves not “Is 
this advisable?’’ but “Is this right?” It is more when 
a man feels that, having decided what is right, no power 
on earth can force him to do wrong. 

Such were the men who founded New England. Such 
was the social compact on which was based the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The New England town 
meeting is the basis of that Constitution, and the New 
England town meeting, as still practised, is nothing more 
nor less than the Swiss Landsgemeinde as still practised 
in Uri, in Glarus, and the smaller cantons. 

George Bancroft, first of American historians, writing 
as a disciple not of Calvin, but of Servetus, ascribes to 
Calvin, to Geneva, the foundation of a school of thought 
whose first result, the adoption of republican simplicity 
in church government, inevitably created republican 
simplicity also in civil government. 

The seeds he sowed have bloomed in many gardens. 
They have blossomed and borne their fruit in the face 
of the fierce blast of the savage wilderness and under the 
blighting reek of the slums of great cities. 

We of New England, inheritors of the Puritan, honor 
the man, the city, the nation, that made the Puritan 
possible. ‘To the garlands that are to-day flung forth to 
bedeck the fame of Calvin, of Geneva, of Switzerland, may 
I add a spray of the mayflower of Massachusetts. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF NATHANIEL 
SOUTHGATE SHALER. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. $4 net.—This ample vol- 
ume of nearly five hundred pages is justified 
by the genius and character of Dr. Shaler, 
and by the eager interest taken in him, 
living and dead, by all those who came under 
the influence of his inspiring personality. 
Some fragments of the autobiography had 
already been published in the Aflantic 
Monthly and had excited an eager appetite 
for that which was to follow. The supple- 
mentary biography gives us many interesting 
details and sidelights upon his character, 
and might properly have been added to the 
autobiography, even had he lived to com- 
plete it; but nothing can take the place of 
his spontaneous and unstudied comment 
upon the persons and things with whom he 
came in contact and who helped to shape his 
career. In the limits which the editor 
must impose upon the reviewer in a paper 
like the Christian Register it is impossible 
to give any detailed account of the unusually 
brilliant career of the young Kentuckian 
who passed through many experiences at 
home and abroad, to die at last of over- 
work as dean of the scientific department 
of Harvard University. He went to Cam- 
bridge in 1859, at the age of eighteen, to 
begin his education, which up to that time 
had been of the most desultory kind. Of 
course in the Harvard of those days there 
were no advantages worth the attention of 
an aspiring young student—at least it is 
the fashion now to tell the story in that way. 
Fortunately among the teachers in this 
provincial college he found Louis Agassiz, 
Jeffries Wyman, and Benjamin Peirce. 
He quickly established cordial relations with 
Agassiz, who was in himself a university. 
We wish it were possible to give Shaler’s 
animated account of the way in which 
Agassiz played a game with him at the be- 
ginning, making him week after week, with 
no help from any one, study ill-smelling 
specimens with an occasional comment, 
“That’s not right,” and no other encourage- 
ment, until at last the student had learned 
something about the specimen set before 
him and had become competent to study 
without the help of a teacher. We cannot 
omit a little episode from his study in men 
at Cambridge, because it has a general 
interest for all literary folk. In these early 
days Shaler took his meals for a time, at 
the old Brattle House, long since disappeared 
from Cambridge. At the table with him 
was one other student, a shy fellow named 
Green, with whom he found it impossible 
to enter into social relations because of his 
diffidence. Twenty years later, at a club 
dinner, he was holding forth on the evils 
of self-consciousness, and he described 
his experience with this student, presenting 
him as “a gangling, red-headed, freckle- 
faced, goggle-eyed chap, who blushed when- 
ever he was spoken to, who had_ probably 
been shamed out of activities through his 
preposterous sense of himself.” Then John 
Fiske, who was listening with eager in- 
terest, leaned forward and exclaimed, “Why, 
that was me.’ Shaler did not know that 
Viske had, for family reasons, changed his 
early name from Green, and that he was the 
subject of his animated discourse. Fiske, 
he said, seemed to have changed his nature 
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with his name. Through experiences of 
many kinds, varied by recurring ill health, 
and hindered by delicacy of constitution, 
Shaler made his way to the forefront and 
became one of the most admired teachers 
in the university. In the memoir added 
by his wife things are mentioned in passing, 
which show that his final success was not 
won without a fight and a victory. Es- 
pecially in the case of the management and 
control of the McKay millions, which had 
come to the university wholly through his 
influence; and in the negotiations for a 
merger with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, we see indication of a struggle 
that was not always peaceful. Indeed, his 
wife says that the controversy “was bitter 
and determined.” He died in his office as 
dean of the Lawrence Scientific School, 
which now, largely through his labors, is 
established on a permanent foundation. 
He had been in the habit of visiting the 
Stillman Infirmary to comfort the lonely 
students who might be confined there, en- 
couraging them, when suffering, ‘‘to grin 
and bear it’’; but, when his own last illness 
came, he said with a grim smile one day, 
“Perhaps I have been hard on the boys 
inclined to whine a little after this diabolical 
operation for appendicitis. It’s not pleasant 
after all.’ He was not strong enough to 
bear the shock, although everything went 
well for a few days: then pneumonia set in 
and the end came, causing grief to thou- 
sands of the men who had known and 
loved him. Let one touch of human nature 
be added to show the style of the man. On 
the day when President Eliot conferred 
upon him the degree LL.D., speeches were 
made at the alumni dinner, and one of the 
recipients of a degree, not a graduate of 
the college, had complained of the loneli- 
ness of the man who had no class to walk 
with. When Shaler’s turn came, he said, 
“T don’t care, ’ll walk with any old class,” 
and there was no class that would not have 
been happy to receive him in its ranks that 
day. 


CHarLes W. Exror. By Dr. Eugen 
Kuehnemann. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. $1 net.—This essay was written 
for the benefit of German readers, and has 
appeared in two numbers of a magazine 
in Berlin, That part of the essay which 
is most important deals with the personality 
of ex-President Eliot, and has relation to 
the educational movements of the time in 
America. Because the author has served 
two terms as German Interchange Professor 
at Harvard University, he has had abundant 
opportunity to qualify himself for writing 
upon this subject. His eulogy of Presi- 
dent Eliot is just and eloquent. He has 
a great man for a subject, and great things 
which have happened in the educational 
world during the last forty years to review 
and for the most part to praise. It is a 
matter of small importance for the pur- 
poses of this essay that neither its author 
nor those who will read his paper in Germany 
have any accurate knowledge of the state 
of things in Harvard College and the pro- 
fessional schools connected with it previous 
to 1869. If it were desirable, it would be 
easy to show that his statements, for in- 
stance, concerning the Divinity School and 
iis products are ludicrously inaccurate. 
When one reads, for instance, that the Di- 
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vinity School ‘‘had been little more than 
a drill ground for prospective preachers, 
and of doubtful value even as such,’’ and 
then recalls the names of a few of the men 
who were trained in that school and are 
remembered to-day in all Unitarian circles, 
one wishes that the learned professor might 
have submitted his essay to a competent 
critic. Any school, under any system, will 
do well if it can turn out a few such men as 
Everett, Walker, Sparks, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Col. T. W. Higginson, and such 
active ministers as Bellows, Putnam, and 
Clarke, and forty others who were among 
the great preachers of the last century. 
But all this is one side of the main thesis, 
and any man retiring from office may be 
proud of having such a record of his fame 
which will be read by admiring friends with 
great satisfactionin Europe and America. 


HareEMuik. By Demetra Vaka. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.— 


In order to sympathize with the writer of, 


this book, and to read with enjoyment 
her account of life in a Turkish harem, the 
reader must divest himself of every shred 
of Puritan prejudice and look on the life 
of an Oriental woman from a point of view 
entirely foreign to all the domestic ideals 
of the Western world. The writer was a 
Greek who spent her early life in Turkey, 
and, with many affectionate memories of 
her schoolmates and early friends, returns 
to see them after they have become es- 


tablished’ as wives and mothers. It is 
quite incredible that the names, places, 
and incidents accurately represent real 


experiences, for in that case the writer 
would be guilty of an amazing betrayal 
of confidence. We can only suppose that 
genuine experiences have been grouped in 
such a way as to present characteristic 
phases of life in a Turkish harem. The 
first sketch represents two women who were 
the wives of one husband, and the three 
blissfully happy and contented with their 
lot. The next one introduces us to the 
pasha, who has four wives living in separate 
apartments in the same great building, 
all happy and all contented. Other sketches 
show the darker side, but nothing, as the 
writer presents it, worse than goes on in 
some American homes which open toward 
the divorce court. The book is a curious 
and interesting exhibition of a phase of 
life so different from our own that it seems 
almost like a realistic account of domestic 
life in the days of Abraham and his pos- 
terity. 


THE PEOPLE AT Piay. By Rollin Lynde 
Hartt. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—Mr. Hartt has studied 
human nature in various aspects and tried 
to depict unusual developments of charac- 
ter and conduct, with some regard to the 
human nature which lies behind us all. He 
has made himself, so far as he could, the 
friend of the proletarians, and in doing 
so has naturally and necessarily watched 
them at play and scrutinized the motives 
and results of their various amusements. 
He not only describes the ordinary recrea- 
tions of the common people who are amusing 
themselves on holidays, but also the eccen- 
tric forms of diversion which lead the prol- 
etarian down to that borderland beyond 
which the decorous writer and the modest 
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reader will not willingly go. 
ments men, women, and children show their 
true natures more definitely and distinctly 
than in any other way, because these things 
are taken by deliberate choice. Work is 
done under compulsion, and the daily 
conduct is often a matter of discipline un- 
willingly submitted to; but, when amusing 
themselves, the people let themselves go 
in the direction of their native instincts 
and cherished desires. To show how the 
people play, therefore, is to reveal some of 
their characteristic traits and the direction 
in which they are travelling. 


THe Krycpom or Earta. By Anthony 
Partridge. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Instinetively, as one reads the first 
name of the author on the title-page, the 
thoughts go back to Anthony Hope and the 
first book by which he started that stream 
of historical romances which has flowed 
in increasing volume ever since. ‘The plot 
of this story is original. The crown prince of 
a supposititious kingdom on the borders 
of Germany becomes a republican, and in 
many mysterious ways works for the good 
of the people by preparing the conditions 
for a new parliament, a republican form of 
government, and stable institutions, to be 
established without the upheaval of a disas- 
trous revolution. He is watched by the 
authorities, who never learn the secret of 
his operations; he is spied upon by so- 
cialists and anarchists; and day by day 
he plots against the plotters, defeats the 
machinations of the police authorities, and 
finally brings his plans to a triumphant 
conclusion, linking his fortunes, of course, 
at the end with those of the woman who 
has honored and trusted him through many 
vicissitudes. How he could be at once the 
crown prince in evidence on all occasions, 
and also the secret plotter who had the con- 
fidence of the conspirators against the king, 
is explained at the end of the story, and 
this explanation we will leave the reader 
to discover for himself. 


THE Fate or Icroporum. By David 
Starr Jordan. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 90 cents net.—Dr. Jordan writes 
many able treatises, in which he displays 
the accomplished scientific investigator. 
He has also the gift of interpretation and 
can make his meaning evident even to the 
unlearned. But lurking behind the sedate 
proceedings of the scientific man is a spirit 
of fun, a tricksy spirit which delights in 
playing about a subject and making the 
positions of the learned doctor’s antagonists 
seem ridiculous and untenable. Sometimes, 
however, an essay intended to raise a laugh 
at the expense of an irrational theory is 
ordered with such scientific precision that 
the reader sometimes needs to be warned 
by the “N.B. This is sarcasm’’ of the 
famous humorist. In this little volume 
Dr. Jordan takes all the facts and argu- 
ments used for the defence of the pro- 
tective system and arrays them in a story 
of what might have happened in the town 
of Ieiodorum had the plans of the pro- 
tectionists been carried out to their logical 
conclusion. Some readers may need to 
be warned that this is sarcasm. ; 


Ezexie,. By Lucy Pratt. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co.—Most of the chap- 
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In their amuse-! ters of this book have already appeared as 


magazine articles and have met with a 
sympathetic response from a host of readers. 
Ezekiel is a pathetic little figure who, 
whether drawn from the life or not, appears 
as the type of a large section of his race in 
America. Imaginative, patient, willing -to 
serve for love any who befriend him, lost 
in a strange new world where some are for 
him and many against him, he goes in his 
childish way through some of the heart- 
breaking experiences which lie between his 
people and the promised land of liberty 
and justice. Two of his teachers, after 
certain bewildering failures, sum it up thus, 
as one says to the other, ‘‘Look at him.’ 
It came almost like a sob. ‘Wandering 
away there all alone with no one to under- 
stand or—or sympathize—just wandering 
away, so little and so helpless and so—so 
uneqtal—to it all’’’ A curious experience, 
which might be regarded as typical and 
symbolic, came to Ezekiel when a Northern 
philanthropist, attracted by his gift for 
story-telling, took the boy North to give 
him a first-rate education. In the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of the white man’s world 
the boy wilted and his improvising talent 
vanished. Being restored to his home and 
friends, he began at once to improvise again. 


SHELBURNE Essays. By Paul Elmer 
More. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net.—Under the sub-title, ‘“‘Studies 
of Religious Dualism,”’ the author puts 
together some-of his essays, of which the 
titles will give a fair indication of the drift 
of thought. They are: “The Forest Phi- 
losophy of India,’ ‘‘The Bhagavad Gita,” 
“Saint Augustine,” ‘‘ Pascal,” “Sir Thomas 
Browne,” ‘“‘Bunyan,’’ ‘‘Rousseau,’”’ ‘“ Soc- 
rates,’ ‘The Apology,” “Plato.’’ In these 
quiet studies one gets behind the noisy shows 
of life, its shams pretences, and useless 
pragmatism (the word is used in the old- 
fashioned sense and hasno reference to the 
philosophy of William James). To those 
who are familiar with the set of studies of 
which this is the sixth series, the quality 
of his style appears nowhere to better 
advantage than in the fresh translation 
of the Apology or Defence of Socrates. 
These studies may afford grateful relief 
to busy men and women who have no time 
or ability to search after the sources of knowl- 
edge for themselves. They may take their 
course of instruction with this critic, feeling 
confident that they are in the hands of a 
competent guide who will not willingly 
mislead them to serve any purpose of his 
own. 


THE RUNAWAY PLACE. By Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton and Elise Morris Underhill. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.— 
Without in the least resembling it, this story 
suggests The Brushwood Boy. In it are 
set down the experiences of a youthful 
pair, who, being idly and in the mood for 
adventure, make the dangerous experiment 
of taking each other on sight as friends, 
and, from a chance meeting in the park in 
New York, go through a series of senti- 
mental, innocent adventures of which the 
result is that they agree to marry; but, when 
they came out finally ‘‘upon Victory leading 
General Sherman down the avenue, it 
suddenly occurred to both that something 
had still been omitted.’”’ They had neg- 
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lected to ask each other’s names and find 
out whom they were going to marry. So 
they exchanged cards and were happy ever 
after. 


ADRIFT ON AN IcE-PAN. By Wilfred 
Thomason Grenfell. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 75 cents net.—This in- 
teresting story of a heroic experience was 
published a year ago in the Christian Register, 
and since that time it has been revised and 
is now printed with a biographical sketch 
and several illustrations. It is a wonderful 
story and shows the stuff of which this 
man is made. He describes himself as a 
medical man, master mariner, and mission- 
ary. 


Books Received. 


From W. HH. Lowdermilk & Co., Washington. 
Deck and Field. By Frank Warren Hackett. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


Waylaid by Wireless. By Edwin Balmer. 1.50. 
Wild Pastures. By Winthrop Packard. $1.20 net. 
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BOOK of verse of unusual heart 

interest. Since James Whitcomb 
Riley few poets have so deftly touched 
the heartstrings of humanity. As one 
reviewer writes, ‘They are not great 
poems, but, after reading them, we lay 
the volume down with a reminiscent sigh 
and smile as we look back along the 


green highway of life and see again the 
misty pictures of our childhood days they 


conjure up.’’ And again, ‘‘They are, 
like all this writer’s verse, admirably sim- 
ple and refreshing, with now and then a 
touch of pathos, relieved by a quaint and 
quiet humor.’’ 
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When Winnie went to see the calf, 
As country children do, 

He bobbed his scrubby little head, 
And gave a great loud “ Moo!” 


She didn’t cry or run away, 
But bobbed her own head, too; 
She thought the calf was just polite, 
And answered, “‘ How de do!” 
—Bessie Cahoone Newton, in Liille Folks. 


The Color Bearer. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 

“H’m, a roll for Widow James’s kid at 
Bluff Ledge! ’Taint often a parcel comes by 
express for that chap!” wheezed Silas Carr, 
the captain of the Molly, as he drew a 
whiff at his pipe. 

“Shame about that little feller, I declare! 
He’s so cute with his hands; seems though 
he makes up for his little shrivelled legs,” 
exclaimed one old skipper. 

“There’s something else on that bundle 
besides his name. I hain’t got my readin’- 
specs—what is it?” 

“*Deliver before’ July Fourth,’” read 
Fred Vincent, agent of the local express. 

“Wall,” drawled the weather prophet 
of the fishing village, ‘“‘that’s easier writ 
than done, with this seventy-mile-gale blow- 
in’, and, what’s more, ’taint goin’ to stop in 
a hurry; storm signals are flyin’.” 

“Oh, the kid can have his parcel the day 
after to-morrow: ’taint likely he’ll care.” 

“Don’t you fool yourself into thinking 
that, Si: why, Jim says he’s as keen as a 
whetstone, and a reg’lar good American, 
allers readin’ about the soldiers that died 
for the country, and’’— 

At that moment the door blew open, and 
shoutsof “Come aboard!” greeted the new- 
comer, a young fellow, slight and narrow- 
chested, in contrast with the sturdy skippers, 
but peculiarly lithe and alert. As the wind 
swept through the wooden building, the roll 
which stood in the corner fell across the 
threshold. 

“Look out, don’t tread on that! It’s 
fur the kid at the Ledge: got here two days 
ago with special instructions to deliver be- 
fore the Fourth, Sounds fine, don’t it?” 
asked a jolly-faced seaman with a twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“Something for little Dick? It’s Mr. 
Saltonstall’s writing, and I bet it’s a flag.” 

“Yes,” the latest arrival added, as he gave 
the parcel closer inspection, ‘‘of course it 
must be, a long roll like this, and then this on 
it, ‘To be delivered before the Fourth.’ ”’ 
A long whistle followed these remarks. 

“Wall, it’s one thing to order it sent, and 
it’s another to git it there! City folks 
don’t know nothin’ about sech winds as 
these,” said Silas, with disgust in his voice. 

“Tt won’t be the last Fourth for the chap 
—that kind allers hangs on, and’’?— 

“What kind?” thundered the voice of the 
young skipper. “I don’t know as _ he’s 
to blame because some fool chaps nearly 
burned him to death seven years ago to- 
morrow, setting off their firecrackers, and 
never thinking where they went! ‘The boy’s 
head’s all right: I’d like to have his brains. 
Those New Yorkers sent him a book on 
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Lincoln last winter, and I’d just liked you 
to have heard him tell me the whole story.” 

“Too bad they didn’t git that down 
earlier,’ grumbled Dan Farley. 

Jim Barnes made no reply. Indeed, he was 
known as “Silent Jim,” and his speech for 
the little cripple of Bluff Ledge was the 
longest that he had made for many a day. 

When there were signs that the company 
was about ready to disperse, he strode to the 
corner, took down the roll, and said quietly, 
“T’ll see to this.” 

“You won’t think of goin’ secha fool trip, 
Jim? It won’t be no sea fur Bluff Ledge 
before another forty-eight hours,” exclaimed 
the oldest captain along the water-front. 

“Your boat’ll be smashed to smithereens, 
boy!” said Si. ‘You can’t do it, never!” 

A chorus of ‘“‘nevers”’ was heard from one 
end of the shanty to the other. 

“The Petrel’s seen seas before; anyway 
I’m going to try to reach the Ledge; the 
wind may fool all of us, and go down.” 

The gray heads shook dubiously, and 
blunt. Captain Brewster said, ‘‘ Another 
Declaration of Independence, by vum!”’ 
as Jim strode out into the night. 

The next morning found him in his “‘sou’- 
wester,” and cap drawn over his short, curly 
hair, preparing for the expedition. He had 
hoped to leave the wharf before the usual 
row of skippers should be settled in front of 
the fish-houses, but that was the very day 
they chose to be down early. 

“You're awful resky, and the game ain’t 
wuth the candle; the wind’s dead ahead!” 
shouted Captain Brewster. 

“T know all about it, but I’m bound to 
have this flag for this Fourth of July, and not 
the next. We’ve been told to go through fire 
and water for Old Glory, you know, and 
the Petrel and I will try water.” 

The skippers peered through their glasses 
until not a vestige of the frail craft could be 
seen, then Si exclaimed :— 

“J’m goin’ into the tower to watch him 
es long es I can. Ef there ain’t a lot of grit 
in that small parcel, then my name aint what 
it is! But, I tell you, boys, Jim’s goin’ to 
ketch it!” 

For two hours the Petrel seemed to be 
making no headway, and not until the point 
of land that projected far out into the sea 
had hidden the boat from the captain’s 
sight did the latter leave the tower, mutter- 
ing to himself as he limped down the stairs, 
“°?Twan’t no use talkin’ : when Jim’s jaw is 
set that way, we’d might es well save our 
powder, but he was clean crazy!” 

The skipper of the Petrel was fully aware 
of the dangers that were before him. He 
stowed the roll carefully away, covered it 
with an old ‘‘oiler,”’ lighted his pipe, set it 
firmly between his lips, then gave himself 
to the battle with the wind and wave. For 
hours it seemed as though he were no nearer 
Bluff Ledge than two hours before, and it 
looked exceedingly doubtful how long the 
Petrel could last in such a sea, when some- 
thing loomed up on the unbroken stretch 
of ocean—the life-boat, manned by the crew 
from the station, was coming! 

It needed skilful management to go up 
alongside of the Petrel; but, after frequent 
attempts Jim was pulled on board, drenched 
to the skin, and holding the roll in its cover- 
ing. 
‘“What in creation is this? Are you wild 
to start out in such a gale?” was the first 
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question after the Petrel had been fastened 
to the life-boat. 

“TI could have made a landing all right,” 
said the plucky little fellow, wheezing as he 
spoke, but with sufficient presence of mind 
not to touch the whiskey that was offered, 
“No,” he said, “Ill be all right, and I 
mustn’t touch a drop of that.” 

Little Dick who had been anxiously watch- 
ing the angry sea all the forenoon, scarcely 
leaving the window long enough to eat his 
dinner, had the greatest surprise in his life 
when a dozen men came up the walk to his 
home. As soon as he caught sight of his 
friend Jim, he turned pale, and called to his 
mother, ‘“‘It’s my Jim, and he has been saved 
by the wreckers.”’ 

It was a very jolly wrecking-party that 
stood in the little, low room, while 
Jim, bashful~and conscious, exclaimed, 
“JT-have brought you something for your 
Fourth, Dick, and, thanks to these men, I’ve 
got here before sunset.” 

“No, you don’t!” they shouted, “he was 
coming all right, Dick, but we helped him 
along.” 

Dick trembled as he attempted to untie 
the hard knots. “Here, lad, take my knife— 
there’s no time to fuss—there now!” ex- 
claimed one of the brown-faced men, “‘That’s 
the talk—my, isn’t it a beauty?” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled, his breath came 
in quick gasps as the whole glory of the Stars 
and Stripes lay before him, ‘Tenderly his little 
hands traced the outline of the stars on their 
blue background, while the weather-beaten 
seamen, with Jim in their midst, and the deli- 
cate little woman looked on in admiration. 

“Now I'll fetch a pole, and we’ll hang it, 
Dick.” 

“No, Jim, you sit still,” suggested Dick’s 
mother. ‘‘I’ve got some hot coffee for you 
and a piece of steak; the other men will see to 
the flag.” 

How bravely it was flung out on the piere- 
ing north-west gale, while Capt. Sawyer 
brought forth his harmonica, and Mrs, 
James led the men’s voices in ‘‘ America,” 
in which little Dick’s sweet soprano mingled. 
Dick threw his arms around Jim’s neck, and 
exclaimed, “This is the very best Fourth 
of July I ever had, and all because you 
brought me the flag in time.” 

The letter that went to the Saltonstalls 
was so full of the praises of Jim that, when 
the family came to Bluff Ledge in August, 
the faithful fellow was engaged to act as their 
skipper, and not a year passed but some 
token of their esteem was sent to Dick’s 
color bearer, who had felt no effort too great 
to carry to the little cripple of Bluff Ledge 
his country’s flag. 


Polly-Billy. 


Polly’s real name was Billy; but, as Billy 
was a handsome green parrot, people would 
call him ‘‘Polly.’’? Mrs. Hatch, his mistress, 
used to call him ‘“‘ Polly-Billy.” Mrs. Hatch 
had rheumatism so that it was hard for her 
to walk much. She taught Billy a good _ 
many words. , 

When Maggie, the maid, was in the kitchen, 
she would sometimes fail to hear the door- 
bell in the front hall when it rang. Then 
Mrs. Hatch, from the sunny sitting-room, 
would call out, ‘“‘There’s the bell, Maggie!’”’ 

And Billy would call after her, ‘‘There’s 
the bell, Maggie!” 
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Maggie was careless and often used to 
drop things. Mrs. Hatch would hear the 
crash, and, wondering what favorite dish 
had been broken, would call out, ‘‘What’s 
happened now, Maggie?”’ 

This was repeated so many times that 
Polly-Billy learned to say these words, too. 
Once, when some boys in the street were 
playing ball, and the ball came through the 
sitting-room window with a great crash of 
glass, Polly-Billy was frightened and shrieked 
out at once: ‘“‘ What’s happened now, Maggie? 
What’s happened now, Maggie ?’’ 

When Billy was about five years old, he 
caught cold, lost his appetite, and became 
so sick that Mrs. Hatch was very much 
worried. She wanted him to get well as 
soon as possible, and so she had him taken 
to a bird-store in Boston, as the man who 
kept the store knew a great deal about birds. 
He promised to take great care of Billy, and 
to do everything that a good bird-doctor 
could to help him get well. 

Billy hardly knew at first whether he 
liked the store or not. He was too sick 
to care much anyway. But in a few days 
he began to feel very much better. He 
missed Mrs. Hatch and Maggie. But, when 
the man put him out in the big front room, 
where there were half a dozen parrots, green 
and gray, and cockatoos and paroquets, and 
little and big cages with canaries and finches 
and queer little foreign birds, then Polly- 
‘Billy found a great deal to interest him. 
When customers came in the store, they 
sometimes talked to him; but every one 
called him ‘‘Polly,”’ and no one said ‘‘Billy”’ 
at all, or even Polly-Billy.” 

Then one night something happened. 
The lights were all out, the window shades 
down, and it was very dark; and almost 
every bird, big or little, had his head tucked 
snugly beneath his wing. 

Away at the back end of the store there 
was a place where the bird-seed and cuttle 
fishbone and empty cages and boxes were 
kept. And there in one corner was a pile 
of oily cotton waste. Somehow, nobody 
ever knew just how, this cotton waste began 
to smoulder—just a few tiny sparks—then 
a little creeping flame. Soon the wooden 
boxes began to get charred. and_ black. 
Then there were little flames going merrily 
in some places. ‘The smoke became thicker 
and blacker. 

After a while the smoke began to curl 
through the doorway into the big front room 
where the birds were, then more and more 
smoke, until some of the little Japanese 
birds woke up and began to choke and 
cough. And at last the room was so filled 
with smoke that it was hard for the birds 
to breathe, 

Outside, in the alley at the back of the 
store, a man going by saw the blaze and 
smoke through the windows. He pulled 
in a fire alarm, and soon after the big fire 
engine came rushing up to the corner, the 
gong going, clang, clang, clang! The fire- 
men jumped down and broke in the door to 
the back room. 

Polly-Billy was awake by this time, and 
he was coughing and choking like the other 
birds. The smoke made his eyes ache, and 
it was hard work for him to breathe. He 
stretched his head, and climbed about his 
cage, and felt very queer and uncomfortable, 

In a very few minutes the firemen had the 
fire in the back room put out. ‘There was 
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still plenty of smoke, however, in where the 
birds were; but their room was dark, and, as 
the firemen were very sure there was no 
more fire, they all started to go away. 

When they had first broken in the door, 
Billy had said: “Oh, my! What’s that!” 
as Mrs. Hatch did sometimes; but no one 
heard him. Just as the firemen started to 
leave, one of them stumbled over a box, 
which fell down with a loud noise. This 
frightened Polly-Billy, and he screamed out: 
“What's happened now, Maggie? What's 
happened now, Maggie? What's happened 
now 2” 

How the firemen jumped! They did not 
know who was calling, for they had never 
thought of the birds in the big front room. 

Billy kept on crying, “‘What’s happened 
now, Maggie?” So the firemen looked into 
the big bird-room. It was dark, but they 
got a lantern, and then they saw Billy—and 
all the other parrots and canaries and little 
birds. Some of them were nearly dead 
from the smoke. The firemen rushed to 
open the windows and let in fresh air. They 
fanned out the smoke. 

And all the little birds were saved—saved 
because Polly-Billy had made the firemen 
come back to help them!—Jda Kenniston, in 
Little Folks. 


Indian and Persian Games. 


In the collection of games there are a great 
many objects interesting either for the oddity 
of their shape, curious operation, or beauty 
of workmanship. One novel game consists 
of four pieces of bone attached by a bead 
string to a long steel bodkin. The bodkin 
is held in one hand and the bones tossed up 
into the air.’ A skilful’ player may succeed 
in catching one or more of the bones upon 
the steel point, and scores accordingly. 
This game is a favorite with the Cheyenne 
Indians, and is not unlike our own game of 
“cup-and-ball.”’ 

A card game from Persia, valued at many 
hundreds of dollars, has its board inlaid in 
solid gold; and a set of chess-men from India 
are of beautifully carved ivory, each ‘‘man”’ 
being at least four inches in height. 

Another curious game, from which our 
“Jack straws” is probably descended, con- 
sists of a bundle of arrows of carved ivory 
or wood. It was an ancient custom to toss 
these arrows into the air, and after they fell 
to the ground they were drawn out by the men 
grouped around them. In this manner, and 
according to the numbers and symbols upon 
the arrow, captains were appointed in the 
army and various duties were assigned the 
soldiers. 

The so-called ‘‘bull-roarer,” one of the 
oldest of toys, has an interesting history. 
It is nothing more*than a bit of wood at- 
tached to a string, when, on being whirled 
around rapidly, produces:a loud, rumbling 
sound. ‘The ancient Egyptians believed that 
the rumbling of the “bull-roarer’’ would be 
answered by the rumbling of thunder: con- 
sequently during a drouth the men would 
sally forth, ‘‘bull-roarers” in hand, to in- 
voke the rain god to send them water from 
the skies. The curious toy is still used by 
some savage tribes, who believe its roaring 
noise will frighten away evil spirits that may 
be lurking near.—Will H. Chandler, in St. 
Nicholas. : 
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A Wonderful Friendship. 


One of the most remarkable friendships 
among animals is that which exists between a 
cat in the elephant house at the Zéological 
Gardens in London, and the large two-horned 
African rhinoceros which is kept there. 

It is even more strange than Aisop’s fable 
of the mouse and the lion, for the little 
sleek mouse was able to be of great service 
to the lion in nibbling the meshes of his 
net; but the huge rhinoceros can scarcely 
believe that pussy is able to set him free; 
yet, that a great affection exists between 
the two is certain. 

They ‘may be often seen together, puss 
toying with the formidable head of the mon- 
ster, who appears to lay aside his strength, 
and is as gentle as a lamb, allowing her to 
do almost anything, even to lie sleeping 
contentedly close to his nose, or playfully 
patting his horn with her paws; yet with 
one mighty charge that same horn could 
easily destroy an elephant. 

True affection may exist between the most 
opposite natures, and the strong have it 
always in their power to be gentle to the 
weak.—Young Folks’ Catholic W eekly. 


Horses Remember. 


A fire-horse, after his retirement, never 
forgets that he was a fire-horse. He never 
forgets the clang of the gong, the sharp 
snap of the electric signal, or the sound of 
the engine whistle and bell. If one of these 
old horses who has fallen into the hands of 
the huckster happens to be near an éngine 
house when the alarm rings in, he will dash 
after the engine, no matter what kind of a 
load he may be drawing. 


Little Doris could not count beyond four. 
One day, when she was. showing me. five 
berries that she had picked, I asked, ‘‘ How 
many have you, Doris?” 

Her, brows puckered a moment, then; 
dimpling with smiles, she answered, ‘‘ Wait 
till I eat one—then I'll tell you!” —Woman’s 
Home Companion. J 


When calling on a parishioner, who had a 
small daughter, Dr. Hale beheld a doll on 
the floor. He picked it up and said: ‘‘ Hello! 
What a fine doll! Let me guess her name. 
Is it Arabella, Belinda, Clorinda, Delilah”— 
and so on straight through the alphabet to 
Zenobia, without the slightest hesitation, 
to the great delight of the child, as well as 
the older ones who heard it. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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The True Self. 


This earth is but a semblance and a form, 
An apparition poised in boundless space; 
This life we live so sensible and warm 

Is but a dreaming in a sleep that stays 
About us from the cradle to the grave. 
Things seen are as inconstant as a wave 
That must obey the impulse of the wind; 
So in this strange communicable being 
There is a higher consciousness confined— 
But separate and divine and foreseeing. 


Our bodies are but garments made of clay 
That is a smothering weight upon the soul; 
But, as the sun conquering a cloudy day, 
Our spirits penetrate to source and goal. 
That intimate and hidden quickening 
Bestowing sense and color with the spring, 
Is felt and known and seen in the design 
By unsubstantial self within the portal 
Of this household of flesh, that doth confine 
A part of the universally immortal. 
Beyond the prison of our hopes and fears, 
Beyond the undertow of passion’s sea, 
And'stronger than the strength earth holds in years, 
Lives man’s subconscious personality. 
O world withheld! seen through the hazy drift 
Of this twilight of flesh, when sleep shall lift, 
I shall go forth my own true self at last, 
And glory in the triumph of my winning, 
The road that joins the future and the past, 
Where I can reach the ending and beginning! 

‘ —William Stanley Braithwaite. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


The general meeting of the fri: Kuirkes- 
ambund, the liberal or Unitarian church 
association of Denmark, was held this year 
on May 26 in Kopenhagen. Miss Mary B. 
Westenholz was to make one of the principal 
addresses. It is a critical time with our 
Danish coreligionists. The Supreme Court 
has decided against their claim to still be an 
integral part of the State Church, despite 
their rejection of certain of its more anti- 
quated dogmas. They must now reorganize 
as a separate fellowship, choose their new 
name and affiliation, and themselves support 
their church. We are confident that they 
will be equal to their opportunity. Rev. 
Uffe Birkedal continues to hold services 
every Sunday. 

In Sweden, too, a new and promising 
movement, Unitarian in character, has 
arisen in Stockholm, under a _ popular 
preacher. We hope soon to be able to re- 
port concerning it. 

The Free Congregation of Koenigsberg, 
founded by the eminent and heroic preacher, 
Dr. Julius Rupp, now consists of some two 
hundred members. Since two years they 
have a minister of much ability and char- 
acter, Rev. Dr. Friedrichs. A student of 
the university acts as secretary of the 
society and is in charge of its varied 
activities. 

On the 13th of August next the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Rupp 
is to be celebrated. The eldest son of this 
greatly honored and beloved man is now the 
chairman of the congregation, and has been 
averse to any great publicity on the occasion 
referred to. But it has been decided to 
erect a commemorative monument of granite 
with decorative features on the avenue 
opposite the house in which Dr. Rupp lived 
for many years. The city has accepted the 
trust and will care for the memorial. When 
one recalls the former persecution of Dr, 
Rupp by the civil authorities, their present 
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readiness to do him honor is significant. 
The congregation will hold appropriate 
services of dedication, at which Dr. Schieler, 
the well-known liberal thinker of Dantzig, 
will deliver an address. 

The German government has chosen Prof. 
George F. Moore, Frothingham professor of 
the history of religion in Harvard Divinity 
School, as the Harvard exchange professor 
for the coming academic year in Berlin Uni- 
versity. In exchange Prof. Eduard Meyer 
of the Berlin faculty will come to Harvard 
for a course of lectures on ancient history. 

It was recently found in Berlin that out 
of 653 workmen who attend night schools 
which have been opened for them by some 
kindly university students, 215 were ac- 
quainted with Schiller’s works, 115 with 
Goethe’s, and 17 even with Shakespeare’s. 
Of those who answered the question, ‘‘What 
books have you?’ one-half were found to 
possess at least one book of literary im- 
portance. 

Prof. Ehrhard, the free thinking Catholic 
teacher, has received permission to absent 
himself in order to examine the Greek man- 
uscripts in the twenty-three convents of 
Mt. Athos. 

The courageous book of Prof. Wahrmund 
against the abuses in his own church has 
undergone 47 editions in the publication 
house of Lehmann at Munich. 

In Berlin in 1906 there were by a census, 
9,341 beer-saloons and 3,551 places where 
spirituous liquors were sold. To this must 
be added 301 wine-rooms. Together 13,195 
dispensaries for liquor, or one to every 157 
of the population. About 439 million litres 
of beer, 25 million litres of brandy, and 20 
million litres of wine were consumed, at a 
total cost of some 250 million marks, about 
63 million dollars. Per capita, 256} litres of 
alcoholic beverages were drunk, at a cost of 
100 marks or more to each person; that is, 
the seventh part of the average income, 
which is reckoned at 684 marks annually, for 
every man, woman, and child in Berlin, was 
spent for drink. Of course, asa vast number 
of the population, women, children, and even 
men, are temperate, the amount expended 
for liquor by the habitual drinker in Berlin 
is far greater. 

And this is the example of the results of 
“personal liberty” in Germany, which our 
German-American fellow-citizens desire us 
to approve and imitate! 

In Dortmund and Cologne in the Rhine- 
lands there were, three months ago, 70,000 
unemployed. 

The number of cremations in Germany 
has latterly much increased In 1908 they 
numbered 4,050, or 36 per cent. increase 
within two years. 2,517 of these were ac- 
companied by religious exercises. 299 of 
them were of Roman Catholics, although 
the Church has strictly forbidden the custom. 

The Friends of Evangelical Freedom in 
the Rhinelands, one of the four liberal 
associations inviting our International Asso- 
ciation to Berlin, has now a membership of 
4,000, Prof. Dr. Geffcken and _ Pastor 
Traub are its leaders. Its seats are Dort- 
mund and Cologne. 

A congress of Friendly Protestants was 
recently held at Livron. Among the topics 
discussed were. “The Revival we strive 
for; Modernism; Pragmatism; Our Con- 
temporaries and the Gospel: rst, the Intel- 
lectual (by Pastor Charles Wagner); 2d, the 
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Working People; 3d, the Rural Population; 
Prayer; Biblical Study; The Culture of 
the Spiritual Life.’ Rev. Charles Wagner 
preached on ‘‘What the Human Heart 
demands”; Rev. Frank Thomas of Geneva, 
on ‘‘The Response of the Gospel’; Rev. 
Wilfred Monod of Paris, on ‘“‘The Social 
Duty of the Disciples of Christ.” Prof. 
Raoul Allier addressed a great audience on 
“Missions, or the Progress of the Kingdom 
of God.” These papers and proceedings 
are to be published. ‘The audiences ranged 
from 300 to 1,200, and were made up of all 
denominations, including many Catholics. 
Prof. Paul Sabatier writes us with enthu- 
siasm of this meeting. 

The General Assembly of French Protes- 
tants, so longed for by the liberal elements, 
will be held, October 26 and 27, at Nimes, in 
the centre of the Protestant churches of 
France. It will consist of 80 delegates, of 
whom the Union nationale des Eglises 
réformées évangeliques (orthodox) will num- 
ber 30; the Union nationale des Eglises ré- 
formées unies (liberal), 12; Union nationale 
des Eglises réformées (liberal-orthodox) 12; 
the Lutheran churches, 12; the Free Evan- 
gelical churches, 7; and the Methodists, 7. 
This assembly will decide on a new com- 
mission of Protestant action and issue a 
manifesto or declaration to the people of 
France. It will endeavor to promote the 
moral unity of French Protestants of all 
schools of opinion. 

Father George Bartoli, who recently left 
the Jesuit order, has united with the Italian 
Waldensian Church. Forty-four years old, 
he has visited many countries to pursue his 
studies. He was the editor of the Jesuit 
organ, La Civilta Cattolica. He is master 
of a dozen languages and author of not- 
able books. Also a noted Sanskrit scholar. 
Finally, he has a conscience 

A Parliament of All Religions was held in 
the town hallin Calcutta, April 9-11. Its 
aim was to “‘create and foster feelings of 
brotherhood and active sympathy amongst 
the several religious communities of India, 
by clearing points of difference and removing 
prejudices which arise out of ignorance and 
want of proper knowledge of the doctrines 
of the different religions. ‘This is the first 
convention of its kind in this country, the 
necessity for which has long been felt by 
those who have the good of the country at 
heart. The success of the convention en- 
tirely depends upon the active sympathy and 
hearty co-operation of the followers of the 
different faiths of India, to all of whom the 
Committee extend their cordial welcome.” 
The outcome of this conference will be awaited 
with interest. 

Babu Jamini Kanta Koar has _ been 
elected to the Meadville Theological School 
Scholarship. Principal Brojendranath Seal, 
M.A., writes of him: “I have been particu- 
larly struck with his patient, winning ways 
with children, his childlike innocence and 
purity, his fervent aspiration after all things 
of good and noble report, and, above all, 
his quiet deep note of spirituality. He isa 
born missionary, and the opportunities of 
intimate contact with the American type 
of spirituality (in so many ways comple- 
mentary to the Hindu type) which his 
election to the Meadville Theological School 
Scholarship will give him will only complete 
nature’s purpose and outfit.” 

The Methodists have secured in the 
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eight years of their missionary labors in 
the Philippines 25,000 converts. A school 
for deaconesses, a -hospital, and a_theo- 
logical school are established. The Disciples 
are also very successful'in their missionary 
endeavors. 

Prof. Eerdmans of Leiden is now sole 
editor of the long-established Dutch Review, 
the Theologisch Tijdschrift. Profs. Groene- 
wegen of Leiden and Haupt of Balti- 
more contribute to the last number. The 
review discards the name ‘‘Modern” and 
calls itself henceforth ‘‘free-thought,’’ or 
liberal. 


Harvard Divinity School Alumni 
Association. 


‘The annual meeting of the Association 
was held in the Chapel of the Divinity 
School, Tuesday, June 29, at 10.30 A.M. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., of 
Cincinnati. A psalm was read, a hymn 
sung, after which prayer was offered by 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt of Orange, N.J. 

The records of the previous meeting were 
read and adopted. 

The Committee on Associate Membership 
presented the names of twenty-one persons 
eligible for election as associate members, 
who were elected as follows: J. E. Boodin, 
H. M. Bruins, F. R. Gale, J. M. Olmstead, 
of the year 1899; G. D. Edwards, H. Lutz, 
F. W. Smith. A. H. Spence, A. Webb, A. H. 
Winn, of the year 1900; A. E. Krom, of 
the year 1901; C. A. Henderson, of the 
year 1902; F. Seay, of the year 1903; D. 
Baines-Griffith, of the year 1904; O. M. 
Caward, A. H. Robinson, of the year 1905; 
S. Cobb, O. P. Emerson, of the year 1907; 
and T. T. Phelps, V. V. Phelps, J. F. Wenchel, 
of the year 1908. 

The Nominating Committee for 1910, 
consisting of Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Rev. 
George F. Piper, and Rev. J. L. Seward, 
D.D., was appointed by the chair. 

The secretary announced that the necrol- 
ogy for the year, prepared by Rev. Samuel 
B. Stewart, was in print, and copies ready 
for distribution. The names of the former 
members of the school who have died within 
the year, or earlier, areas follows: Samuel 
Isaac Hobson, 739, died 1882; Francis Tiff- 
any, ’52, d. 1908; William Czar Bradley, 
754, d. 1908; Jabez Nelson Trask, ’66, d. 
1909; Robert Randall McLeod, ’70, d. 1909; 
Ernest Francisco Fenellosa, ’77, d. 1908; 
and Richard Lincoln Meily, ’97, d. 1909. 
Of the above list six were graduates; five 
were ordained to the ministry, but, with 
one exception,—a non-graduate,—were long 
retired and otherwise occupied. 

It was moved and voted that the necrol- 
ogy be printed for future meetings until 
ordered otherwise, and that the executive 
committee prepare a plan for raising money 
to defray the cost of printing and other 
expenses, this plan to be submitted to the 
Association at its next annual meeting; but, 
in the mean time the executive committee 
to have full power to make provision to 
meet the expenses of the current year. 

It was moved and voted that an assess- 
ment of fifty cents be levied upon the per- 
sons present. As a result of this assessment 
the secretary received $14. 

The secretary reported that of the $16.67 
received at the last meeting, $6.67 had 
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The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 
tiation in the high quality of 
Uneeda Biscult. 


Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 


in no other bakery, ensure. this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit, 


Damp days, 


cold days, wet 


days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-proof 


package. 


been spent for postage by the secretary and 
necrologist, leaving a balance of $10 in the 
treasury, with the printing of the necrology 
unpaid for. He also announced that the 
assessment of fifty cents each put enough 
money in his hands, together with the bal- 
ance of last year, to pay all outstanding 
accounts. 

The nominating committee for the year, 
through its chairman, Rev. John C. Perkins, 
D.D., presented its report, and the follow- 
ing-named officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: president, Rev. W. H. Fish of Mead- 
ville; vice-president, Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham of Boston; secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton; members 
of the executive committee, Rev. W. S. 
Archibald of Boston, and Rev. C. T. Billings 
of Lowell. 

The address of the morning upon ‘‘The 
Religious Construction of the World,” 


by Prof. C. H. Toy, LL.D., was read by 
Prof. D. G. Lyon. On account of illness 
Prof. Toy was prevented from being present. 
After the singing of a hymn the meeting 
adjourned for luncheon at the Harvard 
Union at one o’clock. Fifty-seven persons 
were seated at the tables. 

After the luncheon President Thayer 
called the meeting to order. The company 
sang, with fine spirit, “Alma Mater,” and 
after a brief address by President Thayer 
Dean Fenn was introduced. He said that 
it was his happy privilege not to make a 
speech, but to report things which were 
“more or less so” in the condition of the 
school. The school graduates this year 
a class of twelve, the same number as last 
year, the largest since ’70. One of the mem- 
bers is a graduate student from Tiibingen 
University, who goes back to Titbingen 
as a private docent in the University, 
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The faculty has rendered_public service 
in various ways during the past year, in the 


King’s Chapel lectures, inthe publication | 


of the Theological Review, and in the prep- 
aration by Rev. Edward Hale of the second 
volume of theological lectures by the late 
Dean C. C. Everett. 

There has been great advance in the cordial 
relation of the different theological schools 
toward each other in the neighborhood of 
Boston. It is expected that within.a year 
or two a lecturer may be appointed to: give 
lectures upon religious education on the 
various schools. Denominational schools, 


as' such, are passing away,.schools whose. 


theory it is to formulate beliefs and in- 
doctrinate young men with these beliefs, 
who shall go forth and promulgate them. 

If this is so, we may ask why theological 
schools are needed? why may not theological 
education become a part of the general uni- 
versity curriculum?. To these~ questions 
there are two answers. First, after all 
there is a profession of the ministry, and 
professional training is necessary; and, 
second, the professional spirit is fostered 
best by the professional school. The con- 
trol of public worship is delegated alone 
to the church and to the ministry, and 
ministers need to be trained so that worship 
may be as uplifting and as comforting as 
possible. The Harvard Divinity School is 
deficient in the amount of instruction it 
can give to the minister in relation to social 
activities, in the principles of religious edu- 
cation, in the conduct of worship, liturgics 
and hymnology. Dean Fenn called upon 
the alumni to help make up this deficiency 
by gifts of money for other professorships. 

The professional spirit is somewhat lack- 
ing in the school because the students come 
from different parts of the country, with 
different points of view. Many men come, 
not for the complete course, but only for 
a single year. The great distractions of 
city and university life make against the 
professional spirit. Nevertheless, this spirit 
is most important in the training of ministers, 
and Dean Fenn urged the alumni to help 
the school solve this difficulty in any way 
they can, especially by visiting the school 
oftener and giving it their sympathy and 
presence. 

The losses that the school has sustained 
during the year are conspicuous. Prof. 
Toy’s resignation takes place next September, 
When he came twenty-nine years ago, there 
was given to the students of America an 
opportunity offered nowhere else in the 
country of studying the Old Testament in 
accordance with critical and historical 
methods. While this work will be contin- 
ued after Prof. Toy’s resignation, there 
will go with him a personal influence which 
has been of utmost significance. Under 
Prof. Toy no student was ever afraid to 
ask a question, nor made to feel humiliated 
or mortified. No matter: how stupid the 
question was, after Prof. Toy had stated 
it, it was transformed, and the young man 
was often rather proud that he had asked 
it. he 

The resignation of President Eliot, to whom 
theological education owes an incalculable 
debt, is of vast moment to the school. Realiz- 
ing fully what he has been, we: have said 
farewell. Being under President Lowell, 
the school will continue to stand for sound, 
reverent scholarship. We welcome him 
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with courage and confidence, and face the 
future with a cheer. 
“While Dean Fenn was speaking, President 
Lowell entered, and was greeted by the com- 
pany rising and giving hearty applause. 
President Lowell, after an introduction 
by President Thayer, said that there was a 
great opening before the Divinity School 
because its field is the whole community. 


The faculty is able to influence men in] 


every line of thought. The school is strong 
in its rays of light penetrating everywhere, 
rather than in its great masses of students 
and preachers. It puts its emphasis, not 
upon how many, but upon the, quality. 
Better three who put their stamp upon the 
world than three times as many who are 
not effective. We ought to recruit the 
best men. If we can send our own thought 
throughout the community, we shall be 
doing a broader work than any school since 
the split in the Church in the Middle Ages. 

The school can help answer the question, 
now asked on all sides, ‘‘What should the 
exact position of the clergyman in the 
community be?” The school can help 
settle that by helping the minister to be 
worthy of the commanding influence in 
the community which he ought to reacquire. 

President Lowell was followed by Prof. 
J. W. Platner, D.D., of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, who spoke interestingly 
of the relation of that seminary to the 
Harvard Divinity School. Rev. Pitt Dill- 
ingham spoke forcibly of the hopeful con- 
ditions surrounding the negro in the South, 
and Mr. Palfrey Perkins of the graduating 
class spoke of the good work the: Divinity 
Club is doing. After singing E. R. Sill’s 
hymn, ‘‘Send down thy Truth, O God!” the 
meeting adjourned. 

; RODERICK STEBBINS, 
Secretary. 


Isles of Shoals. 


Whatever makes us more sincere, what- 
ever makes us stronger in the best things, 
whatever makes us more reverent, what- 
ever enlarges our vision, whatever makes 
us more tender, kind, and loving, whatever 
makes it easier for us to do right and harder 
to do wrong, is good and helpful; and it is 
here that every lover of “‘God’s Good Out- 
doors” is taught some lesson of the higher 
life, is quickened and inspired. 
~ Here the rocks, whitened and smoothed by 
untold ages, are a symbol of sincerity, they 
never flatter or deceive. ‘The sea that sur- 
rounds them speakes of strength and majesty; 
the silent spire that points to the tender, 
infinite sky exalts the heart and deepens our 
reverence; the setting sun, so glorious that 
we almost wish that it might delay its going 
down, bids us ‘“‘follow the gleam”; the 
wild rose and the shy pimpernel that open 
to the morning are a song of praise; the 
poppies that hold up to every passer-by their 
delicate cups filled with the Love of God,— 
bush, bird, air, sunshine, and the very still- 
ness, all tell us that God is in this temple 
and the devout heart bows down and wor- 
ships before him in silence. A. A. B. 


The Japan Mission. 


In the last directors’ report of the Ameri- 
_can Unitarian Association it was stated 
that three thousand dollars had been ap- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25.Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


‘The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. j 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. Y 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A, Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 


‘Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 


work, . 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Floren 
Everett. ; 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in- 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question, 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtlett, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Ageni, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 


Stearns. 


propriated ‘‘for the work in Japan at the 
discretion of Rev. Clay MacCauley to in- 
clude the income of the Hayward fund.” 
This appropriation covers ten months from 
the rst of July. In accordance with this 
vote, Mr. MacCauley will leave Boston the 
14th, sailing on the Mongolia from San 
Francisco the 22d, and arriving in Japan 
August 8. There he will resume, in part at 
least, the functions of friend, counsellor, 
and helper of the Japanese who are seeking 
to know the meaning of liberal Christianity 
and its applicability to the institutions of 
their country. When, nine years ago, the 
last American representative was withdrawn 
from the field, there was no doubt in the 
minds of those who had been interested in 
the mission and had raised the money to 
buy the property which is now held by the 
American Unitarian Association, that it 
was the most important missionary achieve- 
ment that could be set to the credit of the 
Association. Nothing since done has had 
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such far-reaching results in the founding 
of the new civilization as this. A profes- 
sor in the Imperial University at Tokio 
wrote to the present writer that the coming 
of Unitarianism into Japan was not second 
in importance to the landing of the Pil- 
grims on the shores of New England. There 
was something in the message of fraternity, 
sympathy, and appreciation for everything 
that was good in Japan, with an attempt to 
reveal that which is best in Western Chris- 
tianity, which excited the interest and se- 
cured the friendship of some of the most 
intelligent and progressive persons in Japan. 
Our mission did not aim to make proselytes 
so much as to bring out and bring together 
that which was best in the religion of the East 
and the West. To withdraw from that 
field leaving our message to shape itself 
by passing through the minds of recent 
converts, with no fresh impulse and in- 
spiration from the original sources of the 
mission, would be to put aside a great oppor- 
tunity and make ourselves responsible for a 
dissipation of energy for which by and by 
the Japanese themselves would hold us re- 
sponsible and blameworthy. Mr. Mac- 
Cauley, having had a hand in the work, of 
which in former times he was a large part, 
knows the ground, the men, and the needs 
of the mission as a stranger could not, and 
will take hold of the work with fresh in- 
spiration. 


~ 


Unitarian Cemperance Society. 


Temperance in Germany. 


No nation likes to hear its weakness re- 
cited by foreigners. Hence it is but natural 
if German-Americans, when their habits 
in the matter ‘of drinking are attacked as 
peculiarly immoral, lean over backward 
in defence of the fatherland and its customs. 
But, in fact, the great leaders of Germany, 
from Luther to Bismarck, have been keenly 
alert to the evils of excess in the use of 
intoxicants and have even recognized in- 
temperance as peculiarly a German weak- 
ness. Luther denounced the German idol 
“Sauf” (‘“swill’’), while to Bismarck is at- 

. tributed the famous epigram, ‘‘Beer makes 
stupid.” 

Probably Germany has made greater 
progress in the matter of temperance in 
the past generation than any nation in the 
world. 

Twenty-five years ago it was difficult 
and often impossible to obtain good drink- 
ing-water in public resorts in Germany, 
and the traveller who asked for it was re- 
garded with curiosity, if not with contempt. 
To-day at every railway station there are 
public water-taps in conspicuous places, 
with signs guiding to them. Water is sup- 
plied in restaurants often without special 
request, and in many cases the old extra 
charge, in case beer or wine is not ordered, 
has been dropped. Water drinkers are 
frequent at any resort. 

Germany has her national society for the 
suppression of the evils of excessive drink- 
ing. In Berlin one may attend one of three 
or four lodges of Good Templars, and the 
city gives a respectful hearing to Gen. 
Booth when he expounds his plan for the 
“University of Humanity,’ in which a 
leading study will be the combatting of 
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drunkenness. Even the women of Germany 
are taking independent position against 
this evil. A year and a half ago they or- 
ganized a union against alcoholism with the 
Wirklicher Geheimer Oberregietungsrat, Sen- 
atsprasident Dr. von Strauss und ‘Torney 
as temporary chairman. Frau General- 
oberarzt Steinhausen and other prominent 
women spoke, outlining the plan of work, 
which involved education by placards, 
special lessons in schools, and mothers’ 
evenings, and the establishment in public 
places of booths for furnishing milk and 
coffee, and of popular entertainments with- 
out the serving of intoxicants. 

The trades unions, and especially the 
organized Socialists, have discovered that 
the use of alcoholic drinks puts them at a 
disadvantage intellectually and commer- 
cially in the strife with capitalism, and have 
undertaken the propaganda of abstifience. 
In the great. Westphalian strike in 1905 
the workmen’s Committee of, Seven gave 
as its first admonition to the strikers, ‘‘ Avoid 
alcohol.” But also the government is 
recognizing the economic value of temper- 
ance, and requires contractors in great public 
works, as railways, docks, and canals, 
keep alcoholic drinks at a minimum in the 
canteens. Special provision is made for 
abstainers in all public works. ‘Trades- 
union conferences exclude alcohol from their 
meeting-rooms. I attended an arbitration 
conference in the tailors’ trade in 1907, 
lasting four hours, at which not only no 
beer was served, but there was no smoking. 
Workingmen often carry milk and coffee 
to their work instead of purchasing the 
tation of beer as formerly. In Munich the 
consumption of beer has fallen within 
twenty years from 109 gallons per capita 
annually to 64 gallons. An _ interesting 
factor in this decline was, in recent years, 
a partial boycott against the breweries, 
due to what was felt to be an excessive 
raise of price. This tremendous reduction 
in the consumption of beer is indeed 
partly offset by an increase in the use of 
other intoxicants, but only partly. 

Even the breweries themselves have shown 
a disposition to restrict the use of beet by 
their employees, though perhaps under 
government constraint. Formerly it was 
customary to allow the employees free beer 
without limit. Not long ago the Imperial 
Insurance Board requested the Employers’ 
Accident Insurance Association to take 
measures for discouraging this custom. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is seen that the economic 
waste of drunkenness is being recognized, 
and is becoming, as in America, a powerful 
factor in the promotion of temperance. 

Only last year an order was issued by 
the management of most of the German 
railways, including the Prussian, provid- 
ing that in the case of mobilization of the 
army the sale of intoxicating drinks would 
be entirely suspended in station restau- 
rants. This does not mean, of course, that 
the soldiers would be forced to abstain al- 
together, but that they would be limited to 


Notices. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL, 
Applications are received at the Tuckerman School from 
persons who wish to becomé members of the school, but, 
in order to do so, must in some way lighten their living 
expenses. 
_ Any one needing a companion, or one who would like a 
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reliable person with whom to leave children in the absence 
of parents evenings, or one who would give board or room 
or both in exchange. for some household service, might 
find the right one among these applicants, and, while 
assisting themselves, would also be assisting the appli- 
cants and the school. Please communicate with Mrs. 
Guild, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


Organized in 1907 


To collect contributions ‘to be equally 
distributed each year as an honorable 
service pension among those of our 
clergy passing the age of sixty-five 
years and with a record of at least 
twenty years in the service of our 
churches, the annual allowance to each 
not to exceed $500. »A Permanent 
Fund, for income, is also being steadily 
developed. Bequests, made to the 
American Unitarian Association, in 
trust for the Society, will. do lasting 
and blessed good.. Contributions to 
be made to Rev. John H. Applebee, 
Treasurer, Attleboro, Mass. Letters 
to Rev. George Kent. Providence, R.1. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. A. G. Singsen of 
Providence, R.I., during July and August will be care of 
Brown, Shipley & Co., London, Eng, 


2 
Marriages. 
In Westwood, Mass., rst inst., by Rev. C, S. Locke, 


Adna K. Parris of Brockton and Clara C, Howland of 
Dorchester, 


MRS. HARRISON HOBSON 
NASHUA, N.H. 
In her ninety-fifth year 

By the death of Mrs. Hobson all good causes lose a 
generous friend, Throughout a long life her thoughts and 
means were dedicated to works of helpfulness and 
charity, Her one desire was to do good. She found her 
happiness in making those about her happy. She 
achieved her ambition when she ‘had enabled some one 
else to achieve theirs. Benevolence was her daily bread. 
It seemed as if she could live only by sharing in the 
joys and by relieving the sorrows of others. Numberless 
as were her benefactions, they were directed invariably 
with good judgment, and their value was doubled by the 
tactful kindness with which they were bestowed. 

Profoundly religious, she would sometimes discuss 
difficult points of theology with singular acuteness, but 
her faith had its roots in the deep and abiding instincts of 
the soul. It was not necesgary for her to argue or to 
reason. She felt the presence of God. She discerned the 
reality of things unseen. To her church she was ever 
generous. A beautiful memorial pulpit and choir screen, 
from the designs of Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, together with the 
appropriate furniture, were among her many gifts. In 
every branch of Unitarian activity she was interested, and 
none will mourn her more sincerely than her fellow- 
workers in the Liberal Faith, 

"O blessed life of service and of love, 
Heart wide as life, deep as life’s deepest woe; 


God’s servants serve him day and night above, 
Thou servedst day and night, methought, below.’’ 


ANTED.—By a lady who desires a “home’’ more 
V than a large remuneration, a place in an agreeable 
household where she may aid in the lighter duties of 
home-keeping. Address F.R. A., office of the Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUNG college proleasar and eanprienced speaker 

desires to supply pulpit part of July and August. 

Address Ph.D., care Christian Register, 272 Congress 
St., Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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the allowance regularly furnished them 
by, the commissary, and thus much drunken- 
ness and disorder prevented while the troops 
are en route. 

These are a few of the obvious facts which 
show the advance of Germany in the matter 
of temperance. I may point out, further, 
these two underlying facts. This progress 
has not been the result in any large measure 
of sentimental preaching or agitation against 
intemperance, but of a deliberate convic- 
tion that the drink habits of the German 
people were working them harm as a whole, 
or that the class that indulged these habits 
most freely was putting itself at a disad- 
vantage in the competition of life. And, 
second, it will be noticed that government 
has not hesitated long to interfere with 
excesses when it is convinced that such 
interference is necessary for its own good 
or the good of society. 

W. H. CarruTu. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Beacon Series. 


It is now one year since a prospectus 
was put out by the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, announcing “A Course of 
Graded Lessons for the Sunday School.” 
What has been done to fulfil the promises 
then made? 

It will be found that those in charge have 
met their pledges. The following expecta- 
tions were held out: 

The Board of Directors of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society appointed a com- 
mittee to take up the matter of a graded 
course of Sunday-School lessons. This com- 
mittee consists of Rev. Messrs. Henry T. 
Secrist, chairman, H. H. Saunderson, J. H. 
Metcalf, Lewis G. Wilson, Mrs. M. A. L. 
Lane, and Mrs. C. B, Beatley. 

The committee has agreed on the outline. 
Some titles may be changed finally, but the 
topics will stand. 

New manuals are to be made for the whole 
course, excepting the Kindergarten and Ad- 
vanced. Each grade will have two manuals, 
one simple and concrete, for the pupil, and 
one with helps and references, for the teacher. 
These are to be made by persons chosen by 
the committee, and the committee is to have 
oversight of the methods, the selection of 
material, etc., that all the parts of the course 
may fit together. 

One year at least will be taken in making 
the books, and it is hoped they can ‘be ready 
for the fall of 1909. 

As I write these notes, July 4, 1909, the 
books named below, and intended to con- 
stitute this new cause, to be called, The 
Beacon Series, are in the printer’s hands, 
with one or two exceptions, caused by in- 
evitable circumstances. They are in rapid 
treatment, and the “hope” expressed in 
the beginning seems to be sure of realization. 
That is, those schools planning to use the 
new books will probably have them for the 
autumn session. The matured scheme is 
shown below :— 


KINDERGARTEN, AGES 4, 5. 
Nature Lessons. Jesus in Story and 
Picture, 
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PRIMARY, AGES 6-9. 

Grade I., First Book of Religion, Mrs. 
Charles A. Lane. Grade II., Stories from 
the Old Testament, Mrs. Henry C. Parker. 
Grade III., Stories from the New Testament, 
Oliver Jay. Fairfield. Grade IV., World 
Stories, Joel H. Metcalf. 


JUNIOR, AGES 10-13. 

Grade V., The Bible and the Bible Coun- 
try, Jabez T. Sunderland. Grade VL., 
Hebrew Beginnings, Old Testament Narra- 
tives. Part I., Edna H. Stebbins. Grade 
VII., Hebrew History, Old Testament Nar- 
ratives. Part II., Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son. Grade VIII., Jesus of Nazareth, 
Charles E. Park. 


SENIOR, AGES 14-17. 

Grade IX., The Work of the Apostles, 
Henry Hallam Saunderson. Grade X., 
Movements and Men of Christian History, 
Charles T. Billings. Grade XI., Compara- 
tive Studies in Religion. An Introduction to 
Unitarianism, Henry JT. Secrist. Grade 
XII., The Bible as Literature, John M. Wil- 
son. 

ADVANCED, AGES 18-. 

Citizenship and Social Service. 
in Ethics. 
Studies 
Teachers. 


Studies 

Special Books of the Bible. 

in Evolution. Modern Religious 
The Philosophy of Religion. 


The exception I mentioned of tardiness in 
completion is Dr. Sunderland’s “The Bible 
and the Bible Country,” and that was early 
understood by the committee. Time was 
extended in this case, in order to secure the 
services of one eminently fitted for the sub- 
ject. It was a question of more time or no 
book from that source. ‘There may be one 
other delay, but probably not. When we 
consider the array of subjects and the limited 
time, the condition of things at present is 
a credit to all concerned. 

To throw as much light as possible on the 
whole subject, for the benefit of our schools, 
I will state questions asked of me by mail 
and in person, and give answers:— 

1. In what form will these manuals ap- 
pear? 

Each one will be issued in paper covers 
and in cloth. This settles the matter of 
preference by purchasers. 

2. How about the ‘Helpers’ ? 

The Helps for Teachers are to be published 
in what will be known as a ‘Teachers’ 
Edition.”” Both the Lessons and the Helps 
will be bound together. ‘This will make a 
most convenient combination for any 
teacher’s practical demands. 

3. Will it be necessary to use the entire 
series in order to get the benefit of the 
course ? 

Yes and No. A school large enough for 
this extended gradation of subjects would 
naturally take the whole, and so reap a full 
benefit of the plan. But smaller schools can 
make a election and adapt the scheme to 
local needs. 

4. Does this new series take the place of 
previous publications by the Sunday-School 
Society, and are you intending to keep full 
supplies of manuals now on your catalogue? 

This graded course is an addition to our 
resources, not a substitution. It is an en- 
richment, and not an. obliteration of pre- 
ceding works. It is simply a continuation 
of our regular policy. We ate séeking to 
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face forward, march on, and provide pro- 
gressive helps in religious education. 

5. Can any former manuals be employed 
in this Beacon Series? 

I see nothing “‘hard and fast’ about the 
situation. If special conditions seem to de- 
mand modifications, there is no reason why 
favorite text-books now in vogue should not 
be utilized. We see certain possibilities of 
this kind. For instance, if a school wishes 
a year on biographical or ethical subjects, 
or a year on doctrinal topics, or a year on 
civic duties, there is no serious obstacle to 
carrying this out by substitution. 

6. Has the Sunday-School Society com- 
mitted itself to the idea of a graded system? 

The Sunday-School Society stands pledged 
now, as always, to any reasonable ideas. 
It aims to-serve. It refrains from arbi- 
trary._dictation. Whatever fosters the 
schools and affords genuine help it en- 
courages. The varied publications already 
put out prove this. It is idle to try to run 
all schools in one mould. We seek to sup- 
port earnest, intelligent efforts in all parts 
of our denomination, and the spirit is the 
chief thing, the methods must be secondary. 
But we recognize the fact that Sunday- 
School work needs attention,—more revision, 
more thought, more system. It is not al- 
ways a question of books. 

7. Is there not too much Bible study in 
this present course? 

That has been carefully considered. We 
think not. ‘There never can be unanimity 
on this point among our people. Funda- 
mental and continuous are the subjects in- 
volved in Bible study. Religious education 
roots in it. We bring collateral topics, 
side lights, historical and civic illustrations. 
We open up a world-wide range of view, 
while trying to be logically, ethically, and 
philosophically correct. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Leadership of Youth. 


This was the subject of the second address - 
given by a former president, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., at the evening 
meeting during Anniversary Week. 

The: young people of our faith are the 
outward squad of the liberal army. We 


UP AMONG VERMONT’S GREEN HILLS 

AND ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Best Summer Resort Region. Terms, $5 to $10 per 
week. Handsomely illustrated “Booklet” contain- 
ing 150 pages, full information. Also details 
Tercentenary Celebration, Lake Champlain. Send 
6c. for ‘‘Booklet,” “Summer Homes,” No. 72, 
to St. Albans, Vt.; 360 Washington Street, Boston; 
or free on application. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to 
pe rmemiacd temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for i ivat ili 
Bb a ey na in private families in close relations 


Applications solicited from families wi orty miles 
Boston, who will take children to board ov ire of obeee 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rov. C. R. Eliot, Seg. | Wm. 'H. Slocum, Trees, 
B. Field, S: : 


277 Tremont St., 
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have been obliged to catch the spirit of the 
army in order to go forward. 

The great danger is that the liberal relig- 
ion may become too popular. Here in 
Boston, with the governor, ex-governor, and 
mayor all Unitarians, this danger is acute. 
For a hundred years or so things have been 
coming in our direction. : 

Everywhere we see the trend our way 
until some of us are dreaming of crowded 
sanctuaries and untold missionary funds. 
We do not yearn to be a cult of the elect, 
we yearn to serve the people. It is our 
destiny to reach out and serve people as Jesus 
did, even while yet unappreciated and un- 
recognized. 

All great leaders are leaders in this great 
match onward: every man represents a 
step forward as to that. There has been 
much debate as to whether or not Abraham 
Lincoln was a Unitarian: with many the 
question is not yet answered. ‘The speaker 
believed him to be a true Unitarian, how- 
ever. So a great many people are just find- 
ing out that they have been Unitarians all 
their lives. 

It is for us to pledge our troth to Uni- 
tarianism without any hesitancy, although 
this at times may mean the uplifted eye- 
brow; but we are to expect no isles of the 
blest, no quiet seas of the just. We are to 
keep out on the frontier always. Some 
body of people must lead the way as some 
religion must lead the way. 

This pioneer spirit burns in all men, 
but only in the days of youth does it burn 
brightest. Much has been said of the man 
of forty. All one’s personal habits are 
formed before the age of twenty. A man 
does his most remarkable work between 
the ages of twenty-four and forty. When 
Parker pressed to the front in Faneuil Hall, 
he was a boy of twenty-four; Darwin at 
thirty had outlined his theory; Wesley was 
only twenty-six when he gathered about 
him his little group of Methodists; Channing 
at thirty-five was the ring leader of every 
young radical; while Jesus died at thirty- 
three. 

Men, such as these, won the day and left 
us liberal America and isms galore. 

The strange thing is not that the Uni- 
tarian religion has come forth from young 
men, but that more are not following in their 
footsteps. 

Only in the days of our youth, then, do 


. we have this pioneer spirit that fits us to go 


forth, so let us go on our way with a vision 
splendid. ; 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service July 11, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Dr. William Everett. 


At the First Parish in Borchester the 
Sunday morning service July rr, at 11, will 
be conducted by Rey. Roger S. Forbes. 

At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service July 11, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


Union services of the New York Unitarian 
Churches in All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue 
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and 20th Street, July 11, at 11 A.M., con- 
ducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Brook- 
lyn. The Unitarian headquarters at 104 
East 20th Street will be open from 10 to 12 
each day except Saturdays, through July 
and August. 


The first of a series of summer services to 
be held in the Old South Meeting-house, 
Washington Street, Boston, under the aus- 
pices of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
will be held next Sunday, July 11, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, The meeting will 
be in charge of Rev. Charles W. Casson, sec- 
retary of the Publicity Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, and the 
speaker will be Rev. H. Elmer Gilchrist of 
New Orleans, La. The doors will open at 
3.30. These services will be held every other 
week throughout the summer. The other 
speakers will be Rev. A. P. Reccord of 
Springfield, Mass., Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
of New York, Rev. F. V. Hawley of Chicago, 
and Rey. Samuel A. Eliot of Boston. 


Personals. 


Prof. Francis Abbot Christie of the Mead- 
ville Theological School has by the au- 
thorities of Amherst College been made a 
doctor of divinity. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 

Already acknowledged. ............0.....2-5 

June 2. National Alliance Branch, Wellesley 

RIMS ABS ee ec ae Seitipses be. Sse 

. Society in Woodland, Cal. ........ 


$826.73 


10.00 


7 10.50 
8. Society in Walpole, N.H. .......... 8.58 

ro. William Magenau, Gémez Palacio, 
Do Mexico Shere 10.00 

to. Church of Our Father, St. Anthony 
Park, St. Paul, Minn. .......... 300.00 

15. Miss Catherine W. Faucon, Milton, 
Beth’ JAR HOLE Sate ee ann 50.00 
23. Second Society, Northampton, Mass.. 44.31 
24. Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Boston, Mass. 3,000.00 
$4,260.12 


Francis H. LINcoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ministers in Boston. 


At the Young Men’s Christian Union, as 
a convenience to the public, a list is now 
being prepared, giving the addresses of those 
ministers of all religious denominations 
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who expect to be in Boston, or near by, 
during the summer months of July and 
August and to September 15, or any por- 
tion of that time. Clergymen of all de- 
nominations are invited to mail a postal 
card, giving their addresses for any portion 
of the above time, if to be in Boston or 
vicinity, to Frank L. Locke, President, 48 
Boylston Street, Boston. This list may be 
consulted by the public every day from 8 
A.M, to 10 P.M. at the rooms of the Union. 


President Taft at Beverly. 


President Taft spent Independence Day 
at Beverly, Mass., and, although it was nine 
o’clock before he reached his summer home, 
he was prompt in church attendance at half- 
past ten. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley preached a 
sermon appropriate to the day, urging 
greater interest in the national life and a 
deeper sense of responsibility. At its close 
he said :— 

“T voice the welcome of all of you. May 
I only suggest that it should be our part in 
this city, which with one mind welcomes him 
to-day, to-make such welcome take on the 
features that he would like best? We all 
trust that his residence with us—too short 
at best—may be attended with some rest 
And yet we 
like to feel that here we can think of him 
as strengthening our nation and as having 
his hand, as it were, on the pulse. 

“He has left the helm of State to be with 
us here; but, so long as it isintrusted to his 
hands, we are sure that when the storm comes 
he will say with Seneca’s pilot, ‘O 
Neptune, you may save me if you will, you 
may sink me if you will, but, whatever 
happens, I will keep my rudder true.’ ’’ 

Mr. Bulkeley closed with a poem, which 
he wrote in anticipation of the President’s 
coming. 

The congregation sang the national hymn, 
and after the benediction the President and 
party passed out while the people remained 
standing in their places. 


In the village of Braunlingen, Germany, 
which has 1,601 inhabitants and 4,507 acres 
of forests, there is an allowance to the citi- 
zens of firewood. 
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Pope Manufactu 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years age you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 
In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
cle business in America—the consolidation of mere 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more thaa a quarter of a century. 

No need te depend upon ene model for all conditions—a Pi 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for Ee ne light 
machines for racing, Chaimless Machimes for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pepe wheel when you ge to buy, and you can’t ge wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

fina of a wheel you want, what price yeu want te pay, ete., aud 
we'll send you full particulars, with 


ring Co. 


catalogue. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantrics, 


Pa: ‘‘What’s baby crying for, Dolly?” 
Dolly: ‘‘Just ’cause I showed her how to 
eat her cake.’’—Selected. 


“My husband is plain spoken: he calls a 
spade a spade.’’ ‘So does mine; but I 
must decline to repeat what he calls the 
lawn-mower.’’—Chicago Record. 


Uncle Hiram: ‘They say that the sun 
never sets on the British Empire.’ Aunt 
Hannah: ‘‘Doesn’t it, now? And we have 
such lovely sunsets over here!””—Puck. 


Confidence (two parents talking schools): 
“Grotboro’s a good’ school.” ‘Yes: I am 
told that the future of the Grotboro boys 
is felt to be so secure that they teach them 
the harp.” —Life. ; 


There is a man in an English town whose 
name is Burst. It is a misfortune that 
would not have attracted much attention if 
he had not called his two children Annie 
May and Ernest Will. 


It has been calculated that, if thirty-two 
million people should clasp hands, they 
could reach around the globe. Very likely, 
but some of them would get their feet very 
wet.—Portland Advertiser. 


Knicker: ‘‘The Olympic runners have 
done some record work.” Suburbs: ‘“‘But 
I notice they didn’t run with a cup of coffee 
in one hand and a breakfast roll and a paper 
in the other.”—New York Sun. 


A Compliment.—Mr. D’Auber - (loftily): 
“No, Miss Budd, I don’t paint pictures to 
sell: I merely paint for amusement.’ Miss 
Budd (enthusiastically): ‘‘Oh, Mr. D’ Auber, 
I always did think your pictures were awfully 
amusin g!’’—Puck. 


From the editorial window one gazes at 

a sign which bears the inscription ‘‘Heath 

& Milligan Paints.’’ A Boston poet and 

_ critic looked at it the other day and casually 

remarked, ‘‘What shocking English! Of 

course it ought to read, ‘Heath & Milligan 
Paint.’” 


“My friend,’ exclaimed the eloquent 
minister, ‘‘were the average man to turn 
and look himself squarely in the eyes, and 
ask himself what, he really needed most, 
what would be the first reply suggested to 
his mind?” “A rubber neck!’’ shouted 
the precocious urchin in the rear of the room. 


A celebrated ambassador, speaking to a 
party of visitors to Rome, praised the well- 
known American veneration for antiquity. 
“Tt is seldom enough,” he said, ‘‘that we 
find an American phlegmatic before the 
treasures of Rome’s past. I have found 
only one such person. He is a Southerner, 
and I gave a day to showing him about. 
The first church we visited was, I think, the 
Ara Coeli, on the Capitoline Hill. ‘‘‘This 
chutch, Calhoun,’ said I, ‘is eight hundred 
years old.’ ‘Humph,’ said he, ‘it smells 
a lot older.’”’ 


A London journal says that a lively discus- 
sion once took place in a town council in the 
north of England. One thing led to an- 
other, till one of the disputants gave an- 
other the lie direct. The insulted party 
rushed forward, and the pair ‘clenched. At 
that moment the first man exclaimed, ‘‘I 
reiterate that you area liar!” To.thé aston- 
ishment of every one the aggrieved party 
let go his hold. ‘‘Oh, well,” he said, ‘in 
that case I accept the apology. If a man 
says he reiterates, that is:all any gentleman 
can ask.” He did not understand why the 
bystanders laughed, but the fight was off, 
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Fine Leather Goods 


TRAVELLING BAGS 


with FITTINGS 
PORTFOLIOS 


Silver and Gold Mounted 
CARD CASES 
and POCKET BOOKS 


51 WASHINGTON ‘ST 
CORNER:‘WEST: STF 


CHURCH 
* On | 

120 Boy-sTonSr. 
BOSTON — MASS. 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


*—In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


Educational. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
D.D., LL.D.. Visztor. For Catalogue, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M,, Headmaster, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL {Oo 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 


TUTORING, 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B Box 639, Duxbury Mass 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high’and dry. Laboratories. 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. _ Earnest boys. Very small 
classes. oemabasiin with swimming pool. 
scientific school and business. A. AY in separate building. 
Address Dr. D.£. WHITE, Rock Ridge il, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


(iEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Shop for 
Fits for college, 


(24) [JULY 8 1909 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. i 


(The MacDuffie School 


ffie School 


| 183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass_ 
College Preparatory and General Course. jf 
Music and Art for elementary and advanced |} 
students. 


Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. # 
Half way between Boston and New York. #f 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat Wf 
troubles. College certificate privileges. \ 
Principals: 
John MacDuffle, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sex 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Bus 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate D: 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Pr tuctpal. 


Tarrytown, New York. 


For Boys. O tate of fo 
Hackley School trey ie the hills Pr Speier 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 4 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buildings 
open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 
address WALTER B. Gace, Headmaster, Box 780. 


The Meadville Theological Sehool 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double — 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President, 
F. ©. SOUTH WORTH. 


